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TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— | 
JUNIOR SCHOOL.—Under the Government of the Coun- 


git the Colles. —THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M 
bea tt RE-OPEN for the next Term on TU EspD AY, 
inn The hours of attendance are from a quarter-past Nine 
reequarters past Three. The afternoons of Wednesday and 
are devoted to Drawing. The subjects taught are Read- 
hepa the English, Latin, Greek, French, and German 
iro Ancient ont agin Esters. ring the Bleme iy 
Arithmetic an eeping, the ements 0 
seal a0 Political sf ural Philosophy, and Drawin 
Fee, for the Term. 6l. 73 ost Ais and further particulars may 
ih e Co 
edbinined at the c. ©. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


TING’S COLLEG E HOSPITAL.—The 
PLANS sent in by the five competing Architects will, by 
ite kind permission of the Council, be EXHIBITED to the pub- 
ks King’s Colleas, from Tuesday, April 22, to Wednesday, 


i 
w,from 1to4d0Ny. |W. CUNNINGHAM, Hon. Sec. 


a > 9 
AVENDISH SOCIETY.—The LIFE and 
} WORKS of CAVENDISH, by Dr. Grorce Witsoy, being 
me those Members who have not vet received 
? ested toanply tothe —~ wy —LE vN'S 
emnieg TICAL CHEMISTRY. the sixth and pam 
of the Inorganic Part . & i MELIN'S HAND-BOOK of 
MISTRY, willshortly be pad shed. 
THEO PHILS REDWOOD, Secretary. 

1 Montague- -street, Be hana 


CAMDEN SOCIETY for the Publication 
of Early Historical and Literary Remains. 


NNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at the 
ire ueen-street, on FRIDAY, the 2nd of 
May, at mat Foar o'clock precisely, the LORD BRAY BROOKE, the 
President, in the Chair. WILLIAM J. THOMS, Secretary. 


The following are eo! Pieters of the Society for the 


1 A SELECTION FROM THE. WILLS reserved in the 
‘Will Office at Bury St. Edmund’s. Edited by SAMUEL TYMMS, 


ni Lai MAPES’ “DE =e CURIALIUM.” 
nm the Political Aff of his Time, written in 1181. 
hd by THOM AS WRIGH sq. M.A. 


I. SIR RICHARD GUYLFORDE’S PILGRIMAGE to 

be HOLY LAND, AD. 1506. Edited from a copy believed to he 
ne from the Press of Richard Pynson, by SIR HENRY 

ELLIS, K.H. Sec. 8 A. 

TheSubscription to the Society is 1. per annum, which becomes 

ice on the Ist of May. 

Communications from Gentlemen desirous of becoming Mem- 

ters may be addressed to the Secretary ; or to Messrs. Nicnoxs, 

No %, Parliament-street, Westminster, by whom the Subscrip- 

tons ofall Members resident in London are received. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

—NOTICE is hereby given that the First EXHIBITION 

af (FLOWERS and FRUIT, in the SOCIETY'S GARDEN, will 
uke place on SATURDAY, May 3rd. 

Tieeta can be procured at this Office, upon presenting the order 

Maldlow, —_ se, each ; or, on the day of the meeting, at Turn- 


ham Green, price 7 eac’ 
PRIVILEGE of PE LLOWS.—Each Fellow of the Society has 
nal admission to these Exhibitions without a ticket. He 
may also personally introduce a friend with an Admission Ticket 
a halfpast Twelve, at Gate No.4 in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
as or, if unable to attend personally, his Wife or Sister may 
mreent him, provided she is herself furnished with an admission 
teket to which his signature is attached. 
Mesieurs les étrangers qui désireront se procurer des billets 
iximission pourront en obtenir des mandats en s'addressant A 
lnr Ambassade ou A leur Consulat. 
t-street, London. — 
OYAL INSTITUTION of GREA 
) BRITAIN Rotate SRERL Y EV Ao AS 
OU ea AU SE 
e 2nd 0 ay, a a Ae nig o'clock.—The followin; 
oarses will be delivered after Easter :— 2 
Seren Lectures by Professor Cowper, ‘On Manufactures and 
(astruction,’ on Tuesdays, commencing on Tuesday next, the 29th 
April—Seven Lectures by the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A. F.RS. 
‘in Chemical Philosophy,” to commence on Wednesday next, the 
ih of April, and to be continued on Thursday, the sth of May, 
ad on each succeedin a ursday.—Six Lectures by Mr. Faraday, 
Oosome Points of Electrical Philosophy, on Saturdays, com- 
on Saturday next, ~ 3rd of May. The above Lectures 
vill begin at Three o'clock in the afternoon, Terms, One Guinea 
freach Course ; or Two Guineas for all the Course: 
JOHN BARLOW, M.A., Sec. R. I. 


} ARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, Edwards street, Wick “square. 
~n MONDAY EVENING NEXT. April 28th. = NEW MUSI- 
ULIRCTURE, a GEORGE BUCKLAND. Esq., ‘A GLANCE 
MODERN WRITERS.’ To commence at Bet o'clock. Mem- 
with the privilege ot introducing a Lady. Tickets of 
tinission to Non-members. 18. each, 
Subeeri ions to the Institution Two Cuineas poresnam. payable 
yorhalf-yearly in advance. LADIES to the LIBRA and 
rs RES, 2i¢. yearly, or 10s, 6d. half-yearly. Members have 
use of spacious and well- -supplied menting Rooms, the exten- 
r jibrary for circulation, as well as free admission to Classes 
study of Drawing and Music (Voeal). and the Latin, Italian, 
wman,and French Languages. ROBERT WEIR, Secretary. 
ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Beprorp-squaRre.— 
The CLASSES OPEN again, after the Easter Vacation, on 
H BSDAY. April 24. ‘The Subjects to be taught in the next 
are -—Latin, by the Rev. B. G. Johns, of Dulwich College ; 
man, by Dr. H. Heimann, Professor in University College ; 
by Signor Valetta ; French, by Mons. Adolphe Ragon ; 
fat History and Elocution, by F. W. Newman, Esq., of Uni- 
; Mathematics (for this Term only), by the same ; 
y J. Langton Sanford, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn: 
apg hed Prof. Hullah ; Harmony, by W. Sterndale Ben- 
nstrumental Music, py W. Jay, under the superin- 
=i Mr. 8. Bennett ; yoyo by J. 8. Cary, Esq. A single 
in each Class is open to any vy iasy% who gives her card. 
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ANGUAG ES, TRANSLATIONS, &e.— 

MR. CURT, of London, of more than thirteen years’ experi- 

ence, desires more ENGAGEMENTS. His chief qualifications 

are English, Latin, French, Italian, German, History and Anti- 

quities. Has resided twenty years on the Continent, and is of the 

ee Faith.—Address, Mr. Curt, 15, Lisle-street, Leicester- 
square. 





7 ° ° 
ERMANY.—At a select Establishment of high 
standing i in the City of Hanover YOUNG LADIES receive 
a liberal EDUCATION on moderate terms. Not only the domes- 
tic comforts are ‘carefully attended to, but the moral and intellec- 
tual Smgrovenens of the cee is watched with parental soli- 
citude. »rospectuses to be had of Mr. Thimm, Foreien Bookseller, 
No. 88, New Bond-street ; Cramer, Beale & Co. Music Warehouse, 
No. 201, Regent-street ; or of Mr. Andrews, 21, John-street, Adel: 
phi; oe where every information will be satisfactorily furnished. 


ERMAN.— LADIES inclined to join in an 

KW’ ELEMENTARY GERMAN CLASS, or ina PRACTICAL 

CLASS for the more advanced, are invited to apply for Terms at 

Mr. P. Rolandi’s Foreign Library, or to Professor Kiaver-Kiat- 
Towsk1, 20, South Molton-street, 





. OTICE.—Professor WILHELM K1LAveR-KLAT- 
TOWSKI, Author of * The German Manual for Self-Tuition,’ 
&e.. formerly Professor of German in the Accademia de’ Nobili 
Seclesiastici, in Rome, has the honour to acquaint Students of 
German residing in the country that he offers them his assistance 
in their studies by means of Correspondence and Correction of their 
German Exercises or other Compositions. A Syllabus, with Terms, 
will be sent to those that favour him with their address (real cr 
pseudonym), accompanied with a penny postage stamp.— London, 
20, South Molton- street. 


O SCHOOLMASTERS.— WANTED to 
PLACE a YOUTH ina respectable PROTESTANT SCHOOL 
where religious and moral discipline is of high moment, and where 
the ag of the Pupils is carefully attended to. Preference might 
en to a school in a healthy situation in the country. 
applications must contain as detailed an account as possible of the 
routine of the school, number of scholars and of masters, situa- 
tion, terms, &c. Address Herr Kotz, Mr. Street's, 11, Serle- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London. 





HOTOGRAPHY on GLASS.— T. Reeves, 

General Photographist, 198, New Oxford-street, Holborn on. 
hegs to woe we gh Amateurs that he has improved his Glass Plates, 
and simplified his process since last season, and is prepared 
supply them at reasonable petal instance, 64 by 44, 92. 
dozen, plate glass included. LIodized paper, 4s. per dozen, full size. 

Instructions given in wa and Portraits in Daguerreo- 

type, &c. from 58. 6d.; also Paintings and other Works of Art 
copied. Hours Ten to Five. 


GU UILD OF LITERATURE AND ART; to 
neourage Life Assurance and other Provident habits 
among Suthers and Artists; to render such assistance to both as 
shall never compromise their independence ; and to found 1 New 
Institution where honourable rest from arduous labour shall still 
be associated with the discharge of congenial — 
To bring this project into gene motion, e, and to form the com- 
mencement of the necessary fund, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton— 
one of its orieinators—has written ‘and presented, to his fellow- 
labourers in the cause, a New Comedy in Five Acts. It will be 
produced under the monegrment of Mr. Maries Dickens, in a 
theatre constructed for the p' ; and © rformed by 
Mr. Robert Bell, Mr. Wilkie. Co line, Mr. Bosley Bere ‘ostello, Mr. 
eter Cunningham, Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Aucustus Egg, 
A.R.A., Mr. John Forster, Mr. R. H. Horne, = Douglas Jerrold, 
Mr. Charles Knight, Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. J estland Marston, 
Mr. Frank Stone, Mr. John Tenniel, Mr. Py w Topham, and 
others. Portions of the scenery heve been presented by Mr. 
Absolon, Mr. Thomas Grieve, Mr. Lewis Haghe, and Mr. Telbin, 
The first representation of the Comedy, which is entitled, 
NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; 
Or, MANY SIDES TO A CHARACTER, 
will take place at Devenpmes Wi Hovseg, on Friday, 16th May, 
vefore 





Her Majesty the QUEEN, 
And His Royal Highness the PRINCE ALBERT. 

Ladies and Gentlemen wishing Tickets for the performance at 
Devonshire House— Price Five > ?ounds each: this sum being re- 
garded as a contribution in support of the design, will, on a written 
application to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, at D: vonshire House, 
receive a voucher for the same, exchangeable at Mr. Mitchell's 
iubessy, 33, ote Bond-street. 





O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— An 

ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR of counptasatite prestion, 

and holding several appetite in London, has a VACANCY 

for a Youth as PUPIL in his Office.—For cards of address apply 
to Messrs, Jenninos, Printsellers, &c. 62, Cheapside. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—Wanted, 

a WELL-EDUCATED and INTELLIGENT YOUTH, 

aged 15 or 16, as an APPRENTIOE to a BOOKSELLER, It is 

desirable that he should have some knowledge of the German lan- 

guage, and that he should write a_good hand. Asely, in the first 
instance, by letter only, to Mr. D- Nott, 270, Stran 


\ ANTED by a PUBLISHER an ASSIST- 

ANT of superior Intelligence and Education. A sound 
judgment, and a thorough knowledge of Book-keening are the 
principal requisites ; buta person possessing, in addition to these 
qualifications, a practical experience of the business, would be 
preferred.—Apply by letter only, stating age. previons occupation, 
and salary required, addressed to X.Y.Z., care of Messrs. Woop- 
FALL & Son, Angel-court, Skinner-street, 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION.— 
XHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES and WORKS 
The PRIZES for the present year will be awarded cs 


ONE. “HUNDRED GUINEAS to the Artist of the best Oil 
Painting not previously exhibited, except at the Exhibition of the 
mnee bead of this year, and to have been painted since the 
year 1 

The HEY YWOOD GOLD MEDAL, and 10l. in money, to the 
Artist of the best Oil Painting of a subject selected from Sacred or 
Profane History. 

the work a which the prize of One Hundred Guineas is 
awarded shall be of the class competing for the Heywood Prize, 
then the Painter of such a work will be entitled to receive both 
prizes. ve prizes are open to all competitors. The Council 
do not consider themselves bound to award a prize unless a work 
be exhibited which shall appear to them deserving of it. 

The Exhibition this year will be opened early in September, and 
all Works of Art must be Dye so as to arrive not later than the 
9th of August. No expences will be paid except from 
those Artists to whom a mee A xhibition circular has been sent. 
—The Council particularly request that no Artist will send more 
than four Paintings, it being Syed _ not more than that 
number, by any one Ae shall be 

_ JOHN E. GREGAN, ‘Honorary | Secretary. 











RT-UNION OF LONDON.—The ANNUAL 

GENERAL MEETING, to receive the Council's Report 

and to distribute the amount subscribed for the purchase of Works 

of Art, will be held in the T'eatre Royat Lyceum (by the kind 

permission of Charles Mathews, Esq.) on TUESDAY, the 29th 

instant, at 11 for 12 o'clock precisely. The Receipt for the a | 
year will procure admission. 

GEORGE GODWIN, 


444, West Strand, Hon. 

__16th h April, 1851. —" LEWIS POCOC K, Secs. 
O PU BLISHERS of ENGRAVINGS, MEZ- 
ZOTINTOS, &c.—Parties who may have on hand Original 
Plates, and are disposed to sell them, may meet with a purchaser 
for cash, by applying personally or by letter to Mr. 8. Davis, 38, 
Seel-street, Liverpool. r 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS, MEDALS, 

&c.—Mr. C. R. TAYLOR, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent- garden. 
respectfully announces to Connoisseurs and the Public in general 
that he has a very extensive Collection of the above Articles, com- 
prising many rare and valuable specimens of Ancient and Me- 
dizeval Art, and possessing the greatest historical interest, from 
which selections may be made on the most moderate terms. Also 
several fine Proofs and Pattern Pieces, Numismatic Books, Cabi- 
nets, &c. &c. Articles forwarded to any part of the Kingdom on 
approval, on a reference being given. Collections formed or com- 
—. and every i information on promptly supplied in reply 

das above. 











*y* F of the Scheme can be had, on application, at 
the Office of the Guild, Wellington Chambers, 10, Lancaster- 
lace, Waterloo Bridge; of Mr. Mitchell, 33, Old Bond-stre:t ; 
Messrs. Ebers, 27, Old Bond-street ; Mr. Hookham, 15, Old Bond- 
street , and Mr. Sams, 1, St. James's-street. 
WILLIAM HENRY WILLS, 
fonorary Secretary. 
On the First of each Month, 
HE ART-CIRCULAR: a Monthly Record of 
Tilustrated LAteveiane and Art-Manufactures; with Ten to 
Fifteen Enzravings from New Books and new Art- -Designs. Price 
2d., Stamped 3d. , sent post free at 38. per annum. 

A CATALOGUE of ENGLISH ART-MANU- 
FACTURES, selected for oes beauty of Design; with 150 En- 
gravings. 4to. price ls.; pos 8. 6d. 

Cundall & Kadey, 2 2i, ‘Old Bond-street. 





TP) 0OKS.—Just published, a CATALOGUE of 

3,000 Volumes of RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS, contain- 

ing Works on America, the Occult Sciences, Books of Prints, Fine 

Arts, Free-Masonry, Jest Books and Drolleries, Hawking, Lan- 

guage, Popery, Proverbs, Facetie, and Miscellaneous Literature, 

may be had on application, or by forwarding four penny stamps, to 
G. Bemstean, 205, High Holborn. 


THE CHEAPEST eursscats CATALOGUE ISSUED. 
ULL’S NEW DUPL ICATE CATALOGUE, 


selected from a large Stock, and offered exclusively to the 
Proprietors of Country Libraries at very reduced prices.—Also, 
BULL’S PLAN, for supplying Country Libraries 
with New and Standard Works, for circulation, without the ex- 
pense of purchase, sent Gratis aud Post-free. Orders to be addressed 
to Mr. Buut, Librarian, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 











On April 25 was ey PRICE Tasgevenes, POST FREE, 


for the > ames Yea 


y ILLIS'S CATALOGUES of BOOKS, 
Ancient and Modern, Autographs, Black Letter Works, 
and valuable Publications in General Literature, all in good 
Library condition ; for Gale hen oe y patees 8 


WILLIS'S NOTES. “FOR THE MONTH; 
mage of interesting Articles and News from eminent Literary 
er 
exe This is the cheapest anatomy published monthly. Sub- 
scription Three Shillings per annum. 


G. Wits, Bookseller, Piazza, Covent-garden. 


RT-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
t LOGUE_OF THE EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF 
INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, 1851. The first part of the 
Catalogue, forming a double number of the Art-Journat (the two 
together) price Five Shillings, will ready for delivery by all 
Booksellers in town or country, on Thursday, the Ist of May. The 
roe number of the Art-Journal will contain line E ye 28 

of Turn rner’s famous picture of * The Golden Bough, and 

Howents * Flower-Girl.’ both in the Verron Gallery ; also an En- 
graving on Steel from Watson's bas-relief of * Death and Sleep ;* 
and also a print in colours of the Encaustic Tiles of Messrs. 
Minton. 

THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, whi is herve cor- 
menced, consists of 60 pages printed by hand, and on the finest 
paper, with 300 Engravings on Wood of the contributions from 
England and the several nations of Europe and America to the 
Exhibition; a Title-page, a Dedication print (to His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert), and the commencement of Mr. Robert 
Hunt's * Essay on the Science of the Exhibition.’ As it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to reprint this extraordinary pro luc- 
tion, regular Subscribers to the Art-Journal are counselled to 
obtain their copies early. 

Office of the re-Journel, 49, Pall Mal!, 
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ATALOGUES of JOHN RUSSELL SMITHS 
LITERARY COLLECTIONS. 

1. Parts I. and II. of a Classified Catalogue of 
25,000 Ancient and Modern Pamphlets. 

Boeke = © the Histery and Topography of 
Great Britain, arranged in Cou! 

3. Twelve Hundred “Bocks and Pamphlets re- 
lating to America. 

4, Five Hundred Books relating to the Counties 
of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. 

5. Ancient Manuscripts, Deeds, Charters, and 

other Documents relating to English Families and Counties. 

6. Parts II. and III. for 1851, of Choice, Useful, 
and Curious Books in most Classes of Literature, containing 1,600 
articles. 

*x* Any of the above Catalogues may be had, gratis, on appli- 
cation, or any one will be sent by post on receipt of four postage 
labels to frank it. 

4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London, 


LIST of VALUABLE BOOKS, consisting 
chiefly of Foreign Theology, and c ois a Coenen: “4 
Works on CANON LA ‘AW and MONASTIC HISTORY, FP 
of the CHURCH, &c. &., has just been published Pag = * 
NUTT, Foreicn BookseELurn, 270, Strand, removed from 158, 
Fleet-street. 


UDIE’S SELECT LI BE AR Y.—Early 

application should be made for all the best New Works at 

MUDIE’S —— LIBRARY, 28, UPPER KING-STREET, 
Bloomsbury-squa' 

Single Sakeortption, One Guinea per annum. First-Class Coun- 
try Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the 
number of Volumes required. 

AP rospectus will be forwarded on application. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 
pe, following WORKS were delivered at the 


resid ence of every sephicent | ie a week poe ee day of 
ose aEy *LAVENGRO, EDW 
OMY, *ROVINGS in the PACIFIC’ ‘The LIFE of STAN. 
LEY ’ * VOYAGE ofthe PRINCE ALBERT, KLAND, 
*NATHALIE, ‘ALTON LOCKE,’ &e. There can be no delay 
or disappointment to any Subscribers who require an early riper usal 
of the best New Works. For !’rospectuses apply at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Rpeet King-street, Bloomsbury-square ; 
or to the principal Agents, Mupie & Sons, 15, Coventry-street, an 
Cc. WILson, 37, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 








ARDES’S ‘PUNJAB, * DA- 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


EVERAL of the PRINCIPAL LITERARY 
)\O INSTITUTIONS in ENGLAND aresupplied from MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY with New and Choice Books on hire. A 
considerable reduction is thus made in their expenditure, and a 
larger supply of New Works furnished to their members than 
could possibly be effected by any other arrangement. A Prospec- 
tus, containing a List of the best recent Works, with the Terms of 
Subscription, will be forwarded on application 
CuarLtes Epwarp Mupte, 28, Upper King. street, Bloomsbury- 
square, 


HREE “VOLU MES for ONE PENNY.— 

recedented advantages are secured by all Subeeribers to 

ORDISI ’S ORIG AX, | “ECONOMIC LIBRARY PLAN. 

oes pag rok ANNUM will command ae choice 

VOLUMES, including ALL THE BEST NEW 

Ww rORKS O. OF THE DAY in the utmost profusion. Suburban and 

country ri ani a the same for two guineas per annum. Non- 

subscribers eoges from ld. per set per week. Prospectuses sent free 

on receipt of two stamps ; Catalogue, one stamp.—T'nos. Ornpisu, 
Librarian, 27, Lamb's Conduit-street (Post-oftice). 


TREATMENT of the INSANE, 
TESTIMONIAL to Dr. CONOLLY. 

The epee eres List being about to close, Subscribers are re- 

8 ‘ully requested to bay their Care yg at their earliest 

poo ogg oar The 





taries,in Cash, by Seccn or 
Post-Office Piccadilly. 





London. 
sous Ee. M.D. 
Nd Burlington-street, C.. .. a 
RICH ARD FRANKUM, fscstain 
4, Burlington-gardens, 


HE FERNS HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, ALDERLEY EDGE, WILMSLOW, Cheshire. 
Resident Physica, HOWARD JOHNSON, M.D., situated on 
the London and North-Western Railway, and Ten Minutes’ Walk 


from the Alderley Station. 
Just published, the TREATMENT of IN- 
ane 0. 
ES S into 


CURABLE DISEASES. By Howarp Jonyson, M. D.. 
cloth, price 48. Also, by the same Author, RESEA 
the EFFECTS of COLD WATER upon the HE ALTHY BODY 
to illustrate its action in Disease. Large 8vo. cloth, price 43, 6d.— 
Loneman & Co. London. 

-— AHNEM ANN HOSPITAL, for the 

ArMRET of PATIENTS on the HOM@UPATHIC 

PRINCIPLE, No. 39, Bloomsbury-square. 

Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 
President—The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAP, Esq., 39, Old Change. 

The Hospital is open for the reception of the necessitous poor 
suffering from acute disease. Gratuitous advice is also given to 
Out-patients. The Medical Officers of the Hospital are in attend- 
ance daily. Hours of admission, for Out-patients, from half-past 
Seven to Nine o'clock, and for In-patients, from Eight to half-past 
Nine o'clock, in the Morning. 

Ix-Patients (1n Hospital), April 23 
Ovt-Patients— 
In attendance during the week ending April 23.. 
New cases in same week 
Received since October 16, 185¢ 

Donations and Subscriptions will af ‘thankfully received by, the 
Treasurer, by the Honorary Secretary : Drummond & Co. Chari 
cross, and Glyn & Co. Lombard-street, Bankers ; or atthe Moepit tal. 

WILLIAM WARNE, Hon. Sec. 








9, Gresham-street West. 


OR a short time longer, PROFESSOR 
BLE ener. purposes to continue his DELINEATIONS 

of PERSONS’ CHARACTERS from their ye phe ees ey 
pointing out their mental and moral qualities. ‘ 

his novel art is not only useful as affording ‘self- lasowioden, but 

resting as pee the Seeonctere of ce ane by Teter, 
stating age and s with 13 postage stam 
10, Lancaster- place, Waterloo bridge. 





ps, to Dr. BLexxi sor, 





SE 


payment may be made to either of the Secre- | 

»y Post-Office Order through the | 
Payments may also be made tothe Trea- | 
surer, at the Union Bank, Regent-street Branch, Argyll-place, | 





STRONOMICAL TELESCOPE.—A 42-inch 
Achromatic, by TuLtEy, ss Sey joy and stand, with 
five astronomical i powers from 80 to power, which 
varies from 40 to 80, is offered PUR SAE for “ie Guineas. 
It cost Thirt Guiness, and is warranted perfect. 
Apply to X. Y., at Mrs. Ayre’s, 18, University-street, Torrington- 
square, London.” 





A CHROMATIC COMPENSATION, or further 
Correction.—There are many valuable Astronomical Tele- 
scopes and others of a smaller size, that but for the existence of 
rs small amount of uncorrected colour would fi instru- 
mts,—the risk and nicety of such manufactures render it in- 
evitable, whilethe expense and danger o Li uld p 
the eligibility of reworking the object- glass itself. tt has there- 
fore been a desideratum to correct a small amount of dispersion 
_ the eye-draw ofa Telescope,— this the Advertiser has been able 
of the two kinds of glass affixed 
i the eye-glasses. It is not mecenney in this place | to state 
by whom the idea was originally sugg a 
it has undergone in the present case; but only to sores the 
scientific public that the combination answers perfectly in prac- 
tice; and thus without interfering with a valuable o Runes seat 
corrects the remaining dispersion by an attachment to the eye- 
tube. These auxiliary  Compoane correcting Lenses affixed and 
one ae from 2/. to 3/., by Mr. J. 
ondon. 











T. Gopparp, 35, Goswell-street, 








Sales by Auction. 
Highly Important Autograph Letters—Two Days’ Sale. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 

rary Property, 2 SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 

191, ae Tutdh on T April 29, and following day, A 

VERY IMPORTANT GOL LECTION of AUTOGRAPH LET- 

TERS, the P: aaae ofa GENTLEMAN. The Collection includes 

an unusually complete series of English Royal Autographs! many 

important Letters, A the time of ee C ~ 

* or 

and interesting Letters i in aher ‘olnanes. 
preservation. 

Catalogues will be sent on application. 


Beautiful Water-colour Drawings. 


MESS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 


Avetiensens of Literary Property and Works of Art, will SELL b 
Seg rd at — man ae 3, ieocrecy -street, Strand, on MO} 
DAY, Ma ay 5, A ptee A BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION of 
MODERN WwW. ATE COLOUR DRAWINGS, chiefly the Property 
of a GENTLEMAN deceased, comprising six of the original Draw- 
ings by Milller,illustrating the Age of Francis I.—Spanish Sketches 
and Constantinopte, by D. Roberts, R.A.—Milan Cathedral, by J. 
Holland — Raby Castle, “cy om a es a7 Copley 
Fielding — Studies by D. Wilkie, R.A., W. P. A.R.A., 
F. Poole, .— several En ai Hiraings ay ‘Sioa 
Cox, and De Wint, and as fi of the following 
Masters :— 
G, Barrett J.D. Harding J. Nash Turner, 
G. Chambers J. F. Lewis D. Maclise A. Penley 
W. Evans Sir T. _ J.B. Pyne W. Hunt 
Stothard, &e. 
Catalogues will be shortly ready, and will be forwarded on 
application. 


N 











The pe in the finest 








R.A, 





Manuscripts and Books of the POET GRAY. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 


| Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will, during 


the present season, (unless the whole be privately disposed of intact.) 
L by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, 
a ge COLLECT ION of MANUSCRIPTS and BOOKS 
= the POET G . The Manuscripts are mostly autograph, and 
— the original of the Elegy Written in a Countr: Church- 
the Long Story ; the Fragment of Book IV. of De Principiis 
Cogitandi ; ; Song, ‘ Thyrsis, when we parted, swore ;* Epitaph upon 
a Child; Latin Translation from Petrarch; a Jeu desprit, entitled 
Satire upon Heads, or Never a Barrel the Better Herring. These 
are not alone interesting as being autograph, but especially so for 
the various readings, emendations, corrections, &c., interlined or 
written on the margins by the author. The Strawberry- hill edition 
of the Odes, with numerous notes written by Gray upon the mar- 
ins— Material for a History of English Postry—en extensive Col- 
ection of Autograph Memoranda relative to the Fine Arts— Notes 
made on the spot during Travels Abroad or Journeys at Home— 
Memoranda connected with Natural History—Notes made in the 
course of various Reading—Catalogues of his Books—Interestin 
Transcripts -vyarious Papers of historical, political, or biographica 
i ort—Or' wigines Correspondence, some of a general description, 
the whole of that between Gray and Mason upon which the 
latter founded his Memoirs of the Poet. With the MSS. there are 
likewise a very long avtograph letter of Jacob Bryant's, containing 
his Kecollections of Gray—the autograph of the Kev. Norton 
Nicholls’s Reminiscences of the Poet—a transcript of the exceedingly 
rare edition (Edinb. 1579) of Gawin Douglas's * Palice of Honour’ 
—and the extensive Collection of MS. Music, made by Gray during 
his tour on the Continent. The Books, in addition to intrinsic 
value, are many of them enriched bya multitude of MS. notes of 
great importance ; the interest attached to these notes, whether 
regarded ina literary Point of view, or as illustrative of the Poet's 
character, by the vast extent of knowledge, the critical acumen, 
and the industry which they display, cannot be too much extolled. 
The following are particularly deserving of careful attention :— 
Burnet’s History of his Own Time—Chaucer’s Works (Lond. 1602) 
—Churchill’s Poems—Clarendon’s Rebellion and Life, 4 vols. (Ox- 
ford, 1707-59): the extent to which these four volumes 
notes is wonderful — Dugdale’s onage — Euripides Barnesii 
(Cantab. 1694)— F; Epbyen ’s Chronicle caen 1533)—Grynei Novus 
Orbis ( Basilese,1537)—Linnzi Systema Nature, 3 vols. interleaved ; 
the margins of the printed leaves and the whole of the inserted 
leaves are crowded with MS. notes, frequently accompanied by 
in and ink drawings, all executed with extreme 


Pall Mall. Ancient and Modern Pictures of ti 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are 
the Busters of the late JOHN LOV 
loueester. to SELL by AUCTION, at the avHanoy %, 
PICTURES. DANY Roel f th $= Roely Yeap 
princi of the le! z 
true examples of the following esteemed M ~ ol, focluding ted ; 
Jaane, Gidney Cooper, Malle. Niel, 
Toekipp IPP, . Poke Loutherbourg, Pa 
On 
and MODERN PICTURES of a GENTLE 
in yy momen wee ectehonl a; 
an quo meeting the Witches; asplend 
Narcissus at the Fountain, by Baise van eee 
—_ <4 a Circassian Beauty, by Mrs. 
he Duke of Wellington by Salter; ‘eve fine a 


Westall: a 
_— “Elsheimer, Beme Dossi, 
Parmegiano, e Koni 
Dominichino, Barcelo, Wi — ca 
These Collections will be on view two days prior, aa 
a splendid and interesting Exhibition. Catal il form 
sale are ready at 54, Pall Mall. Bus of the entin 


FRIDAY, May 2, will be sold the Ceres of ¢ ANCiny 
saan d 


Valuable and extensive Library of Books “and Philosophiay 
Instruments of JOSHUA MILNE, Esq., Deceased , the late 
Actuary to the Sun Life Office. 

f Nyt & SON have been favoured 


structions from the Executors, to SELL 
at thar r Rooms, 16, §t. Paul’s Churchyard, on MON 
and seven following days (Sunday excepted), at One 
WHOLE of the VALUABLE LIBR. 
BOOKS, comprising many rare editions of the Standard 
on Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, pL, the 
Works of Bernoulli, Boscovich, d’Alembert, Delambre ‘Rue, 
Newton, &¢.—a most — Collection of Works on Natuni 
History, i di tan, 
Geology, Mineralogy, Zonlog 
Curtis's Botanical Magazine, By vols. calf, and 6 vols. unbound 
Cuvier’s Anatomie Comparée, 5 vols.— Donovan's (C.) Natural Bis. 
tory of British Shells, 5 vols. aires ille’s (R. K.) § Scottish Crypty 
gamic are. 60 Nos. fine plates—Linnzus, the Wo rks of—Smith 4 
(J. E.) English Flora—Sowerby’s 'J.) English Botany, 20 voles 
72 Nos. unbound—Stephens’s (J. F.) Iustrations of British 
tomology—Sturm’s (J.) Deutschland Flora, 13 vols. ca! 
unbound — Sturm’s (J.) Deutschiand Fauna y. Abtherlung— 
Hedwig’s (J.) Theoria Generationis, Species, Muscorum, Pr. 
5 Prova ie Aion ys J J.) British J Saemanin, 1816—Lathams 
(Jno) General History of Birds, 7 vols —Roesel’s (A. J.) Inseetq 
Belustigungen, 6 vols.—Schaeffer's (J.) Icones Fungorum, 4 vol- 
Sepp’s (J. C.) Natural History of the Insects of Holland (ip 
Dutch), 5 vols. and 12 parts. A Collection of Early Voyages ay 
Travels—scarce Works on History, Languages and General Lite. 
ture. Philosophical arectergge ve comprising a very comple 
1l-inch ars Microscope, of great power. by Tulley—a?-iney 
ditto, by Cuthbert, and ler ones—two 12-inch Ke 
ectors—a 42-inch Telescope, by Dollond—an 15-inch Plate Ble 
trifying Machine—a Pair Ha }2-inch ae by Cary. A Cabinet 
e€ . and numerous valuable item 
viewed on Friday and Saturday preceding and mornings 
of Sale, and Catalogues had at the Rooms, or forwarded on recep: 
of eight ‘Postage stamps. 


LF’: ARD& CUNNINGHAM, ‘Aveviosum, 
No. 37, TREMONT-RoW, BOSTON. Us. 

*x* Consignments of Books, Paintin Engravings, Pane 

Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited forSalesat! Auction. 

NOTICE.—The semi- annual Sales of Books to the Trade wx 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—HOPE & CO., Printers and Publishers, * Stateeman’s Por- 
folio” ome} 16, Great’ Marlborough-street, London, Wicca he 
PRINTING and PUBLISHING of BOOKS, PAMPHLET, 
SERMONS, &c. tly under the usual charges. Rapid dispatch 
characterizes their establishment ; Pamphlets ready twenty-four 
hours after the receipt of copy. The greatest attention is also paid 
to the Publishing Department, and every endeavour made to push 
the sale of Works.— Estimates sent free to all parts of the Kingdom 


Just va lished. 
'y-coloured 
HAMBERS'S PAPERS. ‘for “the * PEOPLE 
Volume VIII. 

Contents :—No. 57. Ocean Routes.—58. Cromwell and his Cor 
temporaries —59. Life at Graefenberg.—60. Life at bee 
concluded.—61. The Black Gondola: a Venetian Tale.—62 Ancient 
Philosophic Sects.—63. The Wonders of Human Folly.—4 Laty 
Mary Wortley Montague. 


HE EMIGRANT’S MANUAL.—A comple 

MANUAL for EMIGRANTS, embracing the latest ani 

most trustworthy areaatee. § is now in the course of publication 

by W. & R.CHAMBERS. It will be issued in Parts, each referrix 
toa distinct Field of vais 


AUSTRALIA, "Price ls. 
NEW ZEALAND, CAPE of GOOD HOPE, 
&c. Price 1s, 
W. & R, Chambers, Edinburgh; W.S. Orr & Co. Amen-come, 


London: D. N, Chambers, Glasgow ; J. M'Glashan, Dublin; sn 
sold by all Booksellers, 


Just p published, in Svo. price 15s. cloth extra, 
HE BRITISH OFFICER: his SORITION 
DUTIES, EMOLUMENTS, and PRIVILEGES. Beings 
Digest and Compilation of the Rules, Regulations, Warrants, ani 
Memoranda relating to the Duties, Promotion, ‘ay, and Allow 
ances of the Officers in Her Majesty’s Service and in that of te 

Honourable East ines Compa: 

J. i, STOCQUELER. 


“A very wpetal ‘compilation: we can end ts general 
ly supplied a deficiency much falt, and its 


With 
AUCTIOy, 
A ay 1 




















ister’s 

listorie Conchyliorum——Millss Catalogue of ~~ pH (Lond, 
1610)—Milton’s Poetical Works, 2 vols., interleaved, ~— 
copious extracts from numerous authors, as Te 
wherein a similarity of thought or expression to Milton's hast boon 
considered to exist—The Naturalist’s Journal. kept with the 
utmost exactness by Gray, from January 1767 to May ite this is 
not —, of interest as re ‘gards the noting of natura! urrences, 
but as being sm occasional journal of the Poet’s life urine that 

eriod— 's Negotiations with the Ottoman Porte— 

ireotald 's 3 Edition— Stowe’s London, by Strype,2 ty (Lond. 1 1720} 
Virgil, by Dryden, 3 vols., each vol. having a curious ern goo 

of Pope’s, &c. The whole Collection is in the most beautiful con- 
dition, the utmost eare having been recently taken for its pre- 
servation, by bindings, &c. of t e best description. The Sale will 
—_ jactude various editions of Gray ’s Works, five original draw- 

ings by R. Westall, illustrative of the poems, and a posthumous 
Bust of the Poet, of great merit and interest, but hitherto scarcely 
nown. 


Catalogues will shortly be 


bee Ow circulation, and due notiee 
will be given of the precise time o 





execution wba it on the com a. 
PN Naval and Military Gazdte 
“A work of obvious utility. Nothing seems to have beet 
—_ pe? is really of moment for an officer to be acq 
with.”— United Service Magazine, 
“A complete manual of the subjects treated, and for lay rer 
ence as well as military use the velnned is of the pam 


“ In writing this book, Mr. Stocqueler has perform: 
able service to the military rofession. 
large nor too small ; the sty " is clear, vigorous, and 
the arr is and a 
havea value to non-p ecnters At. a ple 

“A military — mecum, or hand-book, which deserves & i 
in the quarters of every officer who is ‘anxious to have a clear 
definite notion of A oye oe and his duties.”—Adas. am 

“Mr. — tocqueler’s book s a want long much felt ore 
milita a able't to the officer, the book will be i) oe 
highly wirentive and not uniateresting to the civilian. 

London; Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


See book wl 





7, 
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The vous is  pelther 
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— THE NEW STORY OF MODERN LIFE. NOTES and QUERIES: a Medium of Inter- 


communication for iptwary Men, Artists, Antiquaries, 
logists, &c., every 8 day, price 3d., stamped 4d. A Speci- 
R menu Number sent on receipt of four postage stamps. 

K A EK EU X The Monthly Part for APRIL, No. 1S, price 1a 3d., contains 
maeperene: Arties: chacteative of Barly a 2 Higory 
—Biography—Folk-Lore—Popular Manners and Customs—Glos- 
IS NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. eel tae Popular Phrases, &., by Bolton Corney, Sir F. Mad- 
. © ingham, J. H. Markland, Dawson Turner, Rev. A. 

Gatiy, . Dr. aliens. =. Foes, 5. Sitckoen. d- Crossley, Hudson 

_ ‘urner, and other well-known Writers. nd many interestin 
Also, Now Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. Also, Now Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. Notes, Queries, and Hepes, Vols. L and IL. cnch with vers 
? copious Index, price 98. 6d. cloth boards, nowready. Order of all 


EVE RA R D T U N 8 T A L L : | T H E C 0 N F E S N} 0 R. a a Fleet-street. 
| 
| 








A ROMANCE OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Just published, 
THE DAYS OF CHARLES THE SECOND. HE GEOLOGICAL MAPS, HORIZONTAL 


and VERTICAL SECTIONS, the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom, coloured under the superintendence of Sir 
H. T. DE LA BECHE, C.B., F.R.8., Director-General of the 


4 TALE OF THE KAFFIR WARS. 


By Tuomas ForestTER, 
Author of ‘Rambles in Norway.’ 


On Monday will be Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. Survey. 


The following New Maps are now ready: 
I H E M AM E | ,U K E ~ ° 17. 8.W. Dorset, 72. | 61. N.E. Shropshire and Staf- 
b] 18. N. Dorset, S.E. Somerset, yfgeabire, ae ial 
12s, 61. N.W. Shropshire, 
Or. ROMANCE OF LIFE IN GRAND CAIRO. 5. SE. Hereford and Worces- | 61. $,W. Shropshire,'3a, 
? ter, a ‘ a Deabich, Thins, Sheep- 
By A. A. PATON, mee Fo 74. NW. Denbigh, Merioneth, 
Author of ‘ The Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic,’ ‘ Travels in Servia,’ &c. 55. 8.W. Hereford, 28. 6: and paleo , wo 
56, shire, 3 a 
' : . . and Shropshire, 2 Denbigh, 38. 
RicnarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 5. N.W. Brecon, Cardigan, and 74. S.W. Sontgomery. Denbigh, 
———————————— Sr pontaemery. = =. core aoe eee e 
56. S.E. Ra 7 eford, 75. S.E. Merioneth, 3s. 6 
N 6d. sista since 75. N.W. Caerparvon, 28 
NEW MON THLY PERIODICAL 56. 5. Radnor, Brecon, and 75. NE Cacrnarven, Merionsth, 
BY THE Caermarthen, 3s. and Denbigh, 3s. 6d, 
59. BS. Seacteen, poiehpomeny, 75 2%. Caernarvon, 28. 
and Merioneth, 3s. N. Caernarvon, 18. 
AUTHOR OF THE : COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND.’ 30. NW. Montgomery and Me-! 76. x Caernarvon., oe 
rioneth, 2s. 6d. 9. N.W. int, Denbig! and 
ILLUSTRATED by JOHN LEECH. 50, N.E. Montgomery and | Gnernarvon, 2%.6d. 
Shropshire, 28. 6d. 79. N.E. Flint, Cheshire, and 
3 SE Montgomery, Radnor, | Lancashire, 2s. 
ont Shropshire, 3a. ; eV. pat, Coomarven, and 
o . . * “77° . . a ’ . S.W.Cardig: ,, »! y. igh, 2a, 6d, 
(a the Ist of May will be published, price One Shilling, with Coloured Engravings and numerous Woodcuts etic "| on al .C — Flint, and 
P by Joun LEEcH, Denbigh, 2, 6d. 
: Lately published, 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 1. MEMOIRS of the GEOLOGICAL SUR- 


ae VEY of GREAT BRITAIN, and of the MUSEUM of ECONO- 
1 \ N 7 E MIC GEOLOGY in LONDON. Vols. I. and II. in royal 8yo. 
| a . Vol. I. with Woodcuts, and 9 large Plates (7 coloured), 218. cloth; 
Vol. II. in two thick Parts, with 63 Plates (3 coloured) and numer- 
FOR THE ous Woodcuts, 428. cloth, or 21s. each Part. 
‘ > ili 2. BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS; forming 
—_ f 5 a portion of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey. Decades I., IT. 
st nmin Use and Amusement of Schools and Families. apatten steams of oe Gepeei Sorry, Beha 
"i royal 4to. 48. 6d. each Part. 

<== . . 3. SIR HENRY DE LA BECHE’S REPORT 
CTIONEER, London: Published by Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. on the GEOLOGY of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST 80- 

8. -— — -- MERSET. Demy Svo. 14s. cloth. 
wings, Pang 20, Great MaR.Boroven-streer, April 25. 4. CAPT. PORTLOCK’S REPORT on the 
lesat Aueticr. : GEOLOGY of the COUNTY of LONDONDERRY, and of Paris 


the Trade we OT Cc oO Ss of TYRONE and FERMANAGH, Demy 8vo, 21s. cloth, 
tee NOTICE.—_LADY BULWER LYTTON r a a 
-UBLISH a PROF. PHILLIPS'’S FI 1URE an 
; DESCRIPTIONS of the PALMOZOIC FOSSILS of CORN- 
ae NEW NOVEL, WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. Demy 8vo. 98. cloth. 
AMP LETS London: Published for Her Majesty's Stationery Office, by 


Rapid dispateh T4 M } S 99 Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
TIRTAM SEDLEY. — eee __ 

: s E MAIDEN and y¢ MARRIED LIFE of 

3 vols. MARY POWELL, ofterwards MISTRESS MILTON. 

2 > : Now first i ted i e sma woke. Price 7s. 6d. in fanc: 

4, In consequence of the great demand for this Work, the Publisher has not been able to supply all the Orders antique ee ee re een ee wd 


neeived for it, and he respectfully acquaints those who have been disappointed in obtaining it, that it has been reprinted ; hie T nis ey booke containeth if Ronsnent & postutable Jouspall 
n iti : j i iverv 5 i i i ept by the first wyfe of John ilton ; it truthfully rect er 
and that an additional wd Hag is now — delivery. Orders should be forwarded immediately to the various ~ thd oh = Hy, —— 1 
Booksellers, so as to prevent further disappointment. husband’s home, and her return and perfecte reconcilement, 
Complete in One Volume, price 168. cloth, gilt, 
i RANK FAIRLEGH; or, Scenes from the 
, 0 n 3 vols. ‘ ) ; OF, ! 
Also now ready, in Life of a Private Pupil. Wfth Thirty Illustrations by 
j GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. This popular Tale, with its spirited 
TH E WI FE Ss SISTE R s Engravings, is now for the first time offered to the public in a com- 
4g poet wig and _— ew, adapted for the Circulating Library, 
eading Room, and Book Club. 
of publicatc Or, THE FORBIDDEN MARRIAGE. Just ready, price 104 6d. cloth, lettered, 
‘each referniz ? ™ ILLARNEY.. By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Haut. 
By MRS. HUBBACK, An ws New pan of er a ive. BABI pepaies 
(Ni e ce’ Tov i ) work, ‘A E at KILLARNEY.’ Corrected by an ua. 
(Niece of the celebrated Novelist, Miss Austen). Visit in 1850, With Twenty Engravings on Steel, from Drawings 
“A romance of moving interest.”— Sunday Times. by T. Creswick, A.R.A. and W. H. Barrvert ; also, 150 Engray- 
D HOPE, ings on Wood by various Artists. 
London: Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 














and his Cor 





- COMME”. > —, ,w -, 
her TNMHE GREAT EXHIBITIONWNM 
In royal 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 1. 8s. The PROPRIETORS of the ‘EDINBURGH NEWS’ have 
of the pleasure of announcing that they have secured the services of 
1 “HENRY MAYHEW, Esq,” Author of the Celebrated Letters 
ARCHEOLOGY AND PRE-HISTORIC) iit tint hic tar cise det 
ES, Being Curonice, for a series of Twelve Papers Descriptive of the Great 
rants, and Industrial Exhibition. The first of the Series will appear on 
ed Ae Saturday, the 3rd of May. a 
in’ that of the ry Price of Tuz Epinsurcu News 58. per Quarter in advance. 
TO ADVERTISERS, 
By DANIEL WILSON. A recent controversy between the Witness and ScorsMay, re- 
arding the respective amount of their circulations, enabled the 
fr ws to demonstrate that its circulation_is at present Five Hun- 
Orrsion oF ‘THE ATHENZUM.’ dred above that of any other Edinburgh Newspaper. 


‘ Office, 41, North Bridge. 
“Avery able, complete, and well-illustrated work, affording nearly all the knowledge that is requisite for the pur- EE 
We, not merely as far as Scotland is concerned, but as regards England and Ireland, and even Sweden and Norway. The I ECTRICAL ’ EX PERI M ENTS. Iilustratin 
uils in the body of the volume are full, while their treatment is comprehensive; and the introductory portions are ah AL EB VA KS if! ig 
"iten in an enlarged and liberal spirit.” _4 the Theory, Practice, and Application, of the Science of Free 
—— : ‘ a or Frictional Electricity ; containing the Methods of Making and 
“ Orrxton oF ‘THE WITNESS. . Managing Electrical Apparatus of every Description, with nume- 
A traly solid work—the labour apparently of years, well and studiously spent—and written in a style as light and | rous Engravings. By G. W. FRANCIS, F.LS. 
‘meeable as if, instead of embodying well nigh the largest possible amount of facts which could be condensed in the ____ 9. Allen, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row, 00 
Hits, it dealt with but amusing fictions. We would fain recommend it to our readers as a work which no library ought Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
— ISEASES of the HUMAN’ HAIR, from the 
“y OpIsion or ‘THE WesTMINSTER REVIEW.’ : French of M. CAEBRAY . (Pyeicten to the Hospital ¢ 
‘any reflections are suggested by this beautiful volume, which is one of the most interesting, learned, and elegant | St, Louis, Paris); with a Description of an Apparatus tor te. 
i 7 rs ” 8. Chronic Dise of that R in- 
We have seen for a long time... .. We commend it to every reader of taste and judgment. He td pt ad a) H. BURGESS M.D. Author of *A 
Treatise on Eruptions of the Face, Head and Hands,’ &c. 


Scrmznuanp & Knox, Edinburgh. Simpkin, Mansau & Co. and J, H. Parker, London. London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 
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NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
PUBLISHED ON MONDAY. 


I. 


NARRATIVE of TRAVELS in the 
UNITED STATES, &c. 


During the Year 1850, By the LADY EMMELINE STUART. 


WORTLEY. 3 vols. post svo. 3a. Gd. 


I. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE of HO- 
RACE WALPOLE, 
ORFORD, and the Rev. WILLIAM 
MASON. 

NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE 
ORIGINAL MSS. 


Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. J. MITFORD, Author of 
*The Life of Gray.’ 2 vols. demy 8vo, 288. 


*y* This Work will contain the last Series of the unpub- 
lished Letters of this incomparable epistolary writer. 


[On Monday. 


Ill. 


THE ONE PRIMEVAL 
LANGUAGE. 


Traced experimentally, through ancient inscriptions, in alpha- 
betical characters of lost powers from the four Continents: 
including the voice of Israel from the rocks of Sinai, and the 
vestiges of patriarchal tradition from the Monuments of 
Egypt, Etruria, and Southern Arabia. With Illustrative 
Plates, a Harmonised Table of Alphabets, Glossaries, and 
Translations. 


Part I. 

THE VOICE OF ISRAEL FROM MOUNT 
SINAL. 
By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D., one of the six 
Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral, and Rector of Stisted, 
Essex, Honorary Member of the Literary Society; Author of 
* Mahometanism Unveiled, and of * The Historical Geography 
-of Arabia.’ In 8yo. Price 21e. K 
(On Monday. 
IV. 

A GLIMPSE at the GREAT WEST- 

ERN REPUBLIC. 


By COLONEL ARTHUR CUNYNGHAME. vo, 128, 


v. 
THE SEARCH for SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN. 


By C. R. WELD, Assistant Secretary, 


Royal Society. 
In 8vo, 4a. Gd. 


Vi. 
KATE DEVEREUX. 
A STORY of MODERN LIFE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[Now ready at all the Libraries. 


Vil. 


LIFE IN SWEDEN. 


By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of ‘The Im- 
provisatore, &c. In post Svo. iva, 6d. 


[On Monday. 
Vill. 
THE MAMELUKES; 
Or, THE ROMANCE of LIFE in GRAND CAIRO. By 


A. A. PATON, Author of ‘ The Highlands and Islands of the 
Adriatic,’ * Travels in Seryia.’ 3 vols. 


RicwarD Lentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


EARL of 





Now READY, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. bound, 
MEMOIRS OF 
HORACE WALPOLE, 
AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


INCLUDING NUMEROUS ORIGINAL LETTERS 
FROM STRAWBERRY HILL. 


EDITED BY 
ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq., 


Author of ‘ The Crescent and the Cross,’ &c. 


. 
OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 


“The biography before us is in all respects emi- 
nently satisfactory.” —Morning Chronicle. 


* These Memoirs offer a good subject, well treated, 
and indeed almost a necessary addition to the library 
of every English gentleman. The ‘Memoirs of 
Horace Walpole, and his Contemporaries,’ nearly 
completes the chain of mixed personal, political, and 
literary history, commencing with ‘Evelyn’ and 
‘Pepys,’ carried forward by ‘Swift's Journals and 
Correspondence,’ and ending almost in our own day 
with the histories of Mr. Macaulay and Lord Mahon. 
Besides its historical value, which is very consider- 
able, it cannot be estimated too highly as a book of 
mere amusement.” —Standard. 


“Two more interesting or entertaining volumes 
than these ‘Memoirs of Horace Walpole’ may be 
searched for for a long time before they will be 
found. The writer has woven into his narrative a 
rich fund of contemporary anecdote and illustration. 
Most of the nobles, wits, and literati of the period 
are judiciously introduced.”—Morning Post. 


* There will be no book more run upon than this 
during the present season. Horace Walpole was the 
most remarkable man of his time ; and posterity will 
do him the justice, now that his career is fully ela- 
borated, to place him in the niche which belongs to 
him as one whose influence in the affairs of his 
country has been far beyond the average of other 
men.” — Messenger. 


“This life of Horace Walpole is a very valuable 
and interesting addition to the historical library. 
We should be glad to see every part of our later 
history illustrated with equal clearness and impar- 
tiality. The biographer has done his work with 
ability and good taste. The work is very valuable, 
if on no other account than for the light it throws 
on the despicable intrigues by which the family 
factions carried on the government of Great Britain 
after the Revolution.”— Weekly Chronicle. 


“Few works of the present day contain more 
matter fitted for entertainment and instruction.” 
Morning Herald. 


“These volumes are so full of graphic illustra- 
tions of character,—so sparkling with gems of anec- 
dote,—so enamelled with the graces of politeness,— 
so stately in the vindication of the great Whig 
Minister and his dilettante son,—that we can scarcely 
shake off the impression that we are actually in the 
presence of one of the last survivors of that gene- 
ration, speaking from his or her recollection of 
scenes and conversations recorded from personal 
experience. The real interest of these Memoirs 
consists in the light they throw upon the question 
of what was the character and the policy of the 
English aristocracy before the rise of the great 
manufacturing and commercial interest which has 
disturbed them in the monopoly of power. Volumes 
so replete with information, so life-like, and alto- 
gether so instructive and so charming, we cannot but 
recommend to all who are desirous of knowing what 
England and English statesmen really were under 
the great experiment of government by what is 
termed an enlightened and liberal aristocracy.” 

Weekly News. 


Cotzury & Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough- 
street. 
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Dr. Wm. GREGORY.-—LE 
to a CANDID ENQUIRER on ANIMAL Magypy 
ISM; Description and Analysis of the Phen 
Details of Facts and Cases. By WILLIAM GREGoRy 
M.D. F.RS.E., Professor of Chemistry in the Uning, 
sity of Edinburgh. One Volume, 12mo. 9s, 6¢, 


[Now ready, 

In this work, the author first considers the obj 
usually urged against Animal Magnetism, and eet 
ceeds to describe the phenomena generally, as they 
endeavouring carefully to discriminate between thenae 
to assist others in observing for themselves. His chie 
object is to show that a number of facts really exist, ang 
may easily be observed by all, which, however mary 
they may appear, are yet true, and must be investigated 
by men of science, in order to ascertain their real nat 
The author also endeavours to show that, admitting th 
existence of the odylic influence, as demonstrated by Baron 
von Reichenbach, the p of Animal Magneti 
including Clairvoyance, if duly investigated, will adm 
finally of explanation on purely natural principles —In the 
Second Part a number of facts and cases are collected, jy 
reference to various parts of the subject, chiefly from ‘the 
author’s own experience and from that of his friends, Most 
of these cases are entirely new. 





Professor DE MORGAN. — Th 
BOOK of ALMANACS; with INDEX, by which the 
Almanac belonging to any Year preceding a.p. 29% 
can be found; with means of finding New and Ful 
Moons from B.c. 2000 to A.p. 2000. By AUGUSTTs 
DE MORGAN, Professor of Mathematics in University 
College, London. Oblong 8vo. 

(Early in May. 
The ‘Book or ALMANACS’ will enable any one to lay 
open before him the WHOLE ALMANAC of any past year, of 

the present year, or of any future year, up to A.D. 2000, 

whether in old style or new, by one consultation of a simp 

Index. This book will be useful to all who ever want ay 

Almanac, past, present, or future ;—to Clergymen, asa 

perpetual index to the Sundays and Festivals; —to 

Lawyers, in arranging evidence which runs over a long 

period, and to Courts of Law in hearing it ;—to Historical 

and Antiquarian Inquirers, in testing statements as to time 
and date ;—to all, in fact, who are ever required to interest 
themselves about time past or future. 


Dr. LARDNER.—A HAND- 
BOOK of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and ASTRO- 
NOMY. By DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L., for- 
merly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy 
in University College, London. 


Finst Course. 
MECHANICS. PNEUMATICS. 
HYDRAULICS. SOUND. 
HY DROSTATICS. OPTICS. 
Tlustrated with upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. 


One Volume, large 12mo. (Just ready.) 


Tus Seconp CovuRSE (PREPARING) WILL CONTAIN— 
HEAT. ELECTRICITY. 
MAGNETISM. ASTRONOMY. 

One Volume, large 12mo. 


*,* Each Course will be complete in itself. 


This work has been composed with a view to the demands 
of those who desire to obtain an acquaintance with the Ele 
ments of Physics, without pursuing them through their 
more mathematical consequences and details. It is thus 
adapted for the higher classes of Schools of both sexes, for 
the Medical and Law Student, for the Engineer and Artisan, 
for those who prepare for the Universities, and, in fine, f 
those who, having already entered upon the active pursuits 
of business, are still desirous to acquire a knowledge of the 
general truths of Physics, and of the laws by which the ordet 
and stability of the material world are sustained. 

The style of exposition is simple and clear; and eacli 
general principle enunciated is copiously illustrated by al 
amples drawn from objects and appearances which are 
most familiar. 


Baron LIEBIG.— FAMILIAR 
LETTERS on CHEMISTRY. A New and Cheap Bdi- 
tion, revised throughout, with many Additional Letters 
Feap. 8vo. [Just ready. 


London: Taynor, Wautoy & Masery, Uppé 
Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-roW. 
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REVIEWS 


oirs of William Wordsworth, Poet-Laureate, 
C.L. By Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. 
2yols. Moxon. 
Or the only active portion of the life of the poet 
Wordsworth, the record, such as it is, was not 
Jong since given to the world by the author 
himself, in the somewhat unusual form of a 
humous poem, entitled ‘The Prelude.’ In 
that, and in his other works, indeed, the whole 
of this author’s uneventful and contemplative 
life may be said to be written :—written, not 
only to all intents and purposes, but substan- 
tially. This, Dr. Wordsworth admits. ‘* A poet's 
life,” he says, “is written in his works,”—and 
the life of this poet in particular. ‘‘ Mr. Words- 
yorth’s poems,” he affirms, ‘are no visionary 
dreams, but practical realities. He wrote as he 
lived, and he lived as he wrote. His poetry had 
its heart in his life, and his life found a voice in 
his poetry.” But while admitting—or rather in- 
isting on—all this, Dr. Wordsworth maintains 
the expediency of the present volumes as supply- 
ing not a life of the Poet, but ‘‘ materials subor- 
dinate and ministerial to the poems, and illus- 
trative of them :”"—in a word, ‘a biographical 
commentary on the Poet’s works.”’ Within these 
modest bounds the work before us is especially 
limited. 

The ground thus taken and the tone assumed 
qreate at the outset a favourable anticipation 
md an impression of cordiality towards the 
author. It must be declared, however, that 
there is nothing to commend in these volumes 
on the score of critical acumen. An unques- 
timing admiration and reverence of the deceased 
poet constitutes the key-note of the whole pro- 
duction. This is the fault of biographies in 
general that are undertaken by men in such 
close relations to their subject-heroes. They sit 
too near the edifice they are surveying to judge 
ofits proportions. We are made to understand 
throughout these volumes—very naturally—that 
inthe mind of the nephew his uncle’s claims to 
petical supremacy are above all contest. Not 
tobe classed with Homer or Shakspeare,—his 
file to sit in the chair of Milton is determined 
om the biographer’s authority—and on that of 
Mr. Southey. Now, for ourselves, we see great 
distinctions—and those of kind—between Words- 
vorth and Milton. The different nature of their 
themes were itself almost enough to separate 
them. We collect from these memoirs that 
Wordsworth sedulously and as a matter of con- 
«ience avoided religious arguments. He feared 
be found in error on points of faith, and con- 
iesedly preferred Nature to God as the subject 
if his Muse. He was no daring speculator in 
theological matters; but elected the orthodox as 
the safer side, without strictly defining its doc- 
tines or busying himself about their results. In 
Milton, nothing is more marked than his devo- 
ton to doctrinal discussion and his love of em- 

ying religious truth in poetic allegory,—nay, 
fen of dealing with its sternest dogmas in 
metrical language. In Wordsworth, we have an 
servance of natural phenomena by which the 
tind was from time to time excited to spiritual 
rhection ;—in Milton, we have spiritual con- 
‘emplation asa habit, —pleased with occasionally 
ting some fact of nature or of history as a 
ymbol of the prevailing mood, but not for ever 
, 8s Wordsworth was, in accumulating such 

fr the su gestion or stimulation of a meditative 
tind, The two poets typify especially the two 
ay different moods of Contemplation and 
itation:—that, looking up andaround,—this, 

“0 and into; — Milton, contemplating the 

vens,— Wordsworth, meditating on the earth. 


Me m 
D. 





With this the Bard of Rydal Mount was con- 
fessedly content; while the Bard of Paradise 
lived and died in a state of sublime dissatisfac- 
tion with 


—the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth. 


This difference of taste strongly marks the men, 
and points to a radical difference in their genius. 
Wordsworth’s view in comparison with Milton’s 
was exceedingly limited. It was confined to 
pastoral life,—and scarcely appreciated man in 
cities. Hence, as we find in these very volumes, 
many prejudices besetting Wordsworth from 
which his friend Coleridge had delivered him- 
self simply by cultivating a wider experience. 
Coleridge, in fact, in the essential qualities of 
his mind, would be more comparable to Milton 
than Wordsworth. To him belonged the sera- 
phic fire which caused Milton to ascend;—to 
Wordsworth the cherubic discretion which in- 
clined him to gather knowledge patiently in a 
narrow sphere and on the lowest level.— 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

One outlook on the world, and the doings of 
men ina complex state of society,— and Words- 
worth retired into his native vales to meditate in 
seclusion. 

Mr. Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth, 
in Cumberland, on the 7th of April 1770. He 
was the second son of John Wordsworth, an 
attorney,—law agent to Sir James Lowther, 
afterwards Earl of Lonsdale. We have so lately, 
in our review of ‘The Prelude,’ gone through 
the history of Wordsworth’s early years, that 
the repetition here would be supererogatory. An 
early chapter of these volumes contains some 
autobiographical notes by the poet himself :— 
‘which may serve,” says Dr. Wordsworth, “ to 

resent an outline or general view of this work, 
ike the first map in an atlas, to be followed in 
order by special charts, with minute details and 
on a larger scale.’’” From these notes we find 
that, according to his own impression, the Poet’s 
childhood was “of a stiff, moody, and violent 
temper,” ‘ perverse and obstinate in defying 
chastisement :””— and in after-life the same 
qualities of character enabled the man to defy 
criticism. Nothing is more marked than Words- 
worth’s self-respect and self-determination, as 
well as his self-consciousness of power, at all 
periods of his history. 

From some verses written by Wordsworth at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen as a school exer- 
cise, we perceive, that, notwithstanding his 
subsequent depreciation of Pope, he began by 
imitating him. They are accordingly con- 
demned by himself as “tame,” though not 
without merit considering the period of their 
composition. In all other respects, Wordsworth 
seems to have acted on his “free impulses” : 
—to which his orphanage offered licence and 
inducement. One qualifying and chastening 
incident in his youthful fortunes was, however, 
even then at work.— 

“ The influence of his one sister, Dorothy Words- 
worth, upon his life from his childhood was too im- 
portant to be forgotten here. She was not quite 
two years younger than he was. Her loving tender- 
ness and sweetness produced a most beneficial effect 
on his character. The contrast between the tem- 
per of the brother and sister is represented by the 
Poet himself in the verses where he alludes to the 
times in which (he says) 

My sister Emmeline and I 

Together chased the butterfly. 

A very hunter did J rush 

Upon the prey .. - 

But she, God love her, feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings. 


And, speaking of her, he expresses his gratitude that 
she who was 


The blessing of his later years, 
Was with him when a boy. 





And the nature of her influence upon him is thus 
pourtrayed : 
She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 
And humble cares, and delicate fears, 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 
And love, and thought, and joy. 


But death came to the mother, and separated the 
brother and sister for some years. Dorothy Words- 
worth was removed from Cockermouth to Penrith, 
the residence of her maternal grandfather.” 

The school-time, the college-life with its 
vacations and Continental tour, the residence 
in France, and the degree in which the youth 
Wordsworth imbibed the influences of the 
French Revolution—all pourtrayed as they are 
in ‘The Prelude’—were sufficiently treated in 
our notice of that work.—Dr. Wordsworth has 
philosophized on the temporarily democratic 
state of his uncle’s mind; but his opinions 
expressed in polemical language are not well 
calculated for critical citation. Inthe estimate 
of a poet’s developement, we pay small regard 
to charges of “ Pelagian self-confidence,”’ and 
such technical allegations.—The familiar dic- 
tion of the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ our biographer also 
refers to their author’s temporary republicanism. 
Wordsworth, he tells us, altered this as his 
opinions changed. So close in his nephew's 
estimation is the connexion between these two, 
that he wonders that certain ‘ democratical 
critics’ should have been among the “bitterest 
censors” of the poet’s style. Our readers will 
smile at the conceit,—and probably take these 
speculations as sufficient test of the biogra- 
pher’s capacity for looking critically into the 
quality and growth of the poetical mind with 
which he undertakes to deal. 

To return to the poet.—Much that troubled 
his better nature was mended on the restoration 
of his sister to his companionship. With her, 
came back the old familiar influences; and 
Wordsworth’s spirit, troubled by public com- 
motions, was, in a certain degree, calmed and 
soothed by the home reference. What dis- 
turbance remained, found a safety-valve in 
certain imitations of Juvenal—in which Words- 
worth seems to have so well succeeded that he 
narrowly escaped becoming a satiric metricist 
lampooning the vices of society, in place of a 
descriptive and meditative poet, “the high- 
priest of Nature,” as he has been since called. 
About the same time, he was occupied in the 
composition of his tragedy ‘The Borderers ;’ 
which, though written in 1795-6, was not pub- 
lished till 1842. 

But the poet was soon to come under an 
influence superior to all that had hitherto 
affected him,—that of Coleridge. Their meet- 
ing took place in June 1797. ‘The first impres- 
sion made by this avatar into his fortunes is 
thus expressed in a letter by Miss Wordsworth 
to a friend.— 

“You had a great loss in not seeing Coleridge. 
IIe is a wonderful man. His conversation teems 
with soul, mind, and spirit. Then he is so bene- 
volent, so good-tempered, and cheerful, and, like Wil- 
liam, interests himself so much about every little trifle. 
At first I thought him very plain, that is, for about 
three minutes: he is pale, thin, has a wide mouth, 
thick lips, and not very good teeth, long, looseish- 
growing, half-curling, rough, black hair [in both 
these respects a striking contrast to his friend Words- 
worth, who in his youth had beautiful teeth and 
light brown hair]. But, if you hear him speak for 
five minutes, you think no more of them. His eye 
is large and full, and not very dark, but grey, such 
an eye as would receive from a heavy soul the dullest 
expression; but it speaks every emotion of his ani- 
mated mind: it has more of ‘ the poet's eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling’ than I ever witnessed. He has fine 
dark eyebrows, and an overhanging forehead. The 
first thing that was read after he came was William's 
new poem, ‘ Ruined Cottage,’ with which he was 
much delighted ; and after tea he repeated to us 
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two acts and a half of his tragedy, ‘Osorio.’ The 
next morning, William read his tragedy, ‘The Bor- 
derers.’” 

To this may be fitly added Coleridge’s 
description of the lady herself.— 

“ Wordsworth and his exquisite sister are with me. 
She is a woman indeed, in mind I mean, and in heart; 
for her person is such that if you expected to see a 
pretty woman, you would think her ordinary; if you 
expected to see an ordinary woman you would think 
her pretty; but her manners are simple, ardent, 
impressive. In every motion her innocent soul out- 
beams so brightly, that who saw her would say, 
‘Guilt was a thing impossible with her.’ Her in- 
formation various; her eye watchful in minutest 
observation of nature; and her taste a perfect electro- 
meter.” : 

Coleridge’s praise of Miss Wordsworth is 
justified by her correspondence, preserved in 
these volumes. Take, for example, her de- 
scription of the house which her brother had 
taken at Alfoxden, for the purpose of being near 
Coleridge.— 

“The house is a large mansion, with furniture 
enough for a dozen families like ours. There isa 
very excellent garden, well stovked with vegetables 
and fruit. The garden is at the end of the house, 
and @ur favourite parlour, as at Racedown, looks 
that way. In front isa little court, with grass plot, 
gravel walk, and shrubs; the moss roses were in full 
beauty a month ago. ‘The front of the house is to 
the south, but it is screened from the sun by a high 
hill which rises immediately from it. This hill is 
beautiful, scattered irregularly and abundantly with 
trees, and topped with fern, which spreads a consi- 
derable way down it. The deer dwell here, and 
sheep, so that we have a living prospect. From the 
end of the house we have a view of the sea, over a 
woody meadow country; and exactly opposite the 
window where I now sit is an immense wood, whose 
round top from this point has exactly the appearance 
of a mighty dome. In some parts of this wood there 
is an undergrove of hollies which are now very beau- 
tiful Ina glen at the bottom of the wood is the 
waterfall of which I spoke, a quarter of a mile from 
the house. We are three miles from Stowey, and 
not two miles from the sea. Wherever we turn we 
have woods, smooth downs, and valleys with small 
brooks running down them, through green meadows, 
hardly ever intersected with hedgerows, but scattered 
over with trees. The hills that cradle these valleys 
are either covered with fern and bilberries, or oak 
woods, which are cut for charcoal. . . . Walks ex- 
tend for miles over the hill-tops; the great beauty 
of which is their wild simplicity, they are perfectly 
smooth, without rocks. The Tor of Glastonbury is 
before our eyes during more than half of our walk to 
Stowey; and in the park wherever we go, keeping 
about fifteen yards above the house, it makes a part 
of our prospect.” 

The astonishing influence exercised by Cole- 
ridge over the mind of Wordsworth appears 
in every page of these Memoirs. To him the 
Poet dedicated ‘The Prelude,’—and by him 
were the Poet's thoughts incessantly occupied. 
‘* My dear friend,” he writes, ‘‘ we talk of you 

erpetually, and for me, I see you everywhere.” 

riendship had in this case taken some of the 
forms of love,—adopting its anxieties, its dreami- 
ness, and its impatience of separation. 

The first book of ‘ The Recluse’ is still un- 
published ;—but we are treated with specimens 
of it in these volumes.—On settling at Gras- 
mere, Wordsworth thus poured out his feel- 
ings.— 

On Nature's invitation do I come, 

By. Reason sanctioned. Can the choice mislead, 

That made the calmest, fairest spot on earth, 

With all its unappropriated good, 

My own, and not mine only, for with me 

Entrenched—say rather peacefully embowered,— 

Under yon orchard, in yon humble cot, 

A younger orphan of a home extinct, 

The only daughter of my parents dwells; 

Aye, think on that, my heart, and cease to stir; 

Pause upon that, and let the breathing frame 

No longer breathe, but all be satisfied. 

Oh, if such silence be not thanks to God 

For what hath been bestowed, then where, where then 

Shall gratitude find rest? Mine eyes did ne’er 





Fix on a lovely object, nor my mind 

Take pleasure in the midst of happy thoughts, 

But either she, whom now I have, who now 

Divides with me that loved abode, was there, 

Or not far off. Where’er my footsteps turned, 

Her voice was like a hidden bird that sang ; 

The thought of her was like a flash of light 

Or an unseen companionship, a breath 

Or fragrance independent of the wind. 

In all my goings, in the new and old 

Of all my meditations, and in this 

Favourite of all, in this the most ofall. . . 

Embrace me then, ye hills, and close me in 

Now in the clear and open day | feel 

Your guardianship: I take it to my heart ; 

’Tis like the solemn shelter of the night. 

But I would call thee beautiful ; for mild, 

And soft, and gay, and beautiful thou art, 

Dear valley, having in thy face a smile, 

Though peaceful, full of gladness. Thou art pleased, 

Pleased with thy crags, and woody steeps, thy lake, 

Its one green island, and its winding shores, 

The multitude of little rocky hills, 

Thy church and cottages of mountain-stove 

Clustered like stars some few, but single most, 

And lurking dimly in their shy retreats, e 

Or glancing at each other cheerful looks, 

Like separate stars with clouds between. 

A specimen like this creates desire for the 
remainder of the poem,—which we hope will 
no longer be kept from the world. 

On the completion of the two volumes of 
‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ Wordsworth presented a 
copy to the statesman whom he most admired, 
Mr. Fox; with a letter having particular refer- 
ence to the poems ‘ The Brothers’ and ‘ Michael,’ 
—and dwelling much on the political duty of 
preserving to the poor their independent 
domestic feelings. Fox's answer is brief, and 
worth quoting.— 

“Sir,—I owe you many apolpgies for having so 
long deferred thanking you for your poems, and 
your obliging letter accompanying them, which I 
received early in March. The poems have given 
me the greatest pleasure; and if I were obliged to 
choose out of them, I do not know whether I should 
not say that ‘ Harry Gill,’ ‘We are Seven,’ ‘ The 
Mad Mother,’ and ‘The Idiot,’ are my favourites. 
I read with particular attention the two you pointed 
out; but whether it be from early prepossessions, or 
whatever other cause, I am no great friend to blank 
verse for subjects which are to be treated of with sim- 
plicity. You will excuse my stating my opinion to 
you so freely, which I should not do if I did not 
really admire many of the poems in the collection, 
and many parts even of those in blank verse. Of 
the poems which you state not to be yours, that 
entitled ‘ Love’ appears to me to be the best, and I 
do not know who is the author. ‘The Nightingale’ 
I understand to be Mr. Coleridge's, who combats, 


I think, very successfully, the mistaken prejudice of 


the nightingale’s note being melancholy. I am, 
with great truth, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) C. J. Fox. 

* «St. Ann’s Hill, May 25. [1841.)'” 

It is stated that in the poem on ‘ The Daf- 
fodil’ the two lines— 

That flash upon that inward eye 

That is the bliss of solitude 
are Mrs. Wordsworth’s.—If this be correctly 
noted, both wife and sister may be said to have 
shared with the poet himself 

The vision and the faculty divine. 
—In the ‘Ode on Immortality,’ Wordsworth 
asserted this gift prerogatively. Hear his own 
account of the matter.— 

* The Ode.—‘This was composed during my resi- 
dence at Town End, Grasmere. Two years at least 
passed between the writing of the first four stanzas 
and the remaining part. To the attentive and com- 
petent reader the whole sufficiently explains itself, 
but there may be no harm in adverting here to par- 
ticular feelings or experiences of my own mind on 
which the structure of the poem partly rests. No- 
thing was more difficult for me in childhood than to 
admit the notion of death as a state applicable to 
my own being. I have said elsewhere— 

A simple child 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death? 


But it was not so much from the source of animal 
vivacity that my difficulty came, as from a sense of 
the indomitableness of the spirit within me. I used 





to brood over the stories of Enoch and . 
almost to persuade myself that, whatever p: 
become of others, I should be translated in 
thing of the same way to heaven. With a feelg 
congenial to this, I was often unable to think gf 
external things as having external exi 


communed withall that I saw as something aati 
from, but inherent in, my own immaterial 

Many times while going to school have I at 
wall or tree to recall myself from this abyss of idea 


ism to the reality. At that time I was afraid y 
such processes. In later periods of life I haved. 
plored, as we have all reason to do, a subjugation 
of an opposite character, and have rejoiced over thy 
remembrances, as is expressed in the lines, * Obgi. 
nate questionings,’ &c. To that dreamlike vividug 
and splendour which invests objects of sight in chi. 
hood, every one, I believe, if he would look 
could bear testimony, and I need not dwell Upon i 
here ; but having in the poem regarded it as a py. 
sumptive evidence of a prior state of exi 
think it right to protest against a conclusion whid 
has given pain to some good and pious persons, thy 
I meant to inculcate such a belief. It is far ty 
shadowy a notion to be recommended to faith y 
more than an element in our instincts of immortality, 
But let us bear in mind that, though the idea is no 
advanced in revelation, there is nothing there j 
contradict it, and the fall of man presents an analog; 
in its favour. Accordingly, a pre-existent state hy 
entered into the popular creeds of many nati 
and among all persons acquainted with classic liter. 
ture is known as an ingredient in Platonic philosophy, 
Archimedes said that he could move the world if 
had a point whereon to rest his machine. Who ba 
not felt the same aspirations as regards the world of 
his own mind? Having to wield some of its element 
when I was impelled to write this poem on th 
‘Immortality of the Soul,’ I took hold of the notin 
of pre-existence as having sufficient foundation ip 
humanity for authorising me to make for my pu- 
pose the best use of it I could as a Poet.’” 

We suspect that this case was one made asa 
reaction on Coleridge's critique. Wordsworth, 
in fact, frequently identifies Coleridge’s thoughts 
and feelings with his own. For instance, in 
the above he claims the quatrain “A simple 
child,”"—though we have been previously told 
that the verse was contributed by Coleridge. 
This confusion of memory belonged to both 
poets, arising from similar habits of working 
and the unconscious interchange of sentiment, 
Both seem habitually to have appropriated 
whatever might answer the artist’s purpose, 
being solicitous regarding rather the form than 
the matter of composition. Coleridge carried 
the same practice into his philosophical specu- 
lations; while as to Wordsworth, in many @ 
small lyric under his name, himself, his wile, 
his sister, and his friend are all probably cox 
cerned. For the due appreciation of these a 
knowledge of what each contributed is some 
times necessary. 

Wordsworth was a bad correspondent :—he 
wrote few letters. One in defence of his ‘Idi 
Boy’ is eloquent. We must cite a passage 0! 
two.— : 

“You begin what you say upon the ‘Idiot Boy, 
with this observation, that nothing is a fit subject i 
poetry which does not please. But here follows 
question, Does not please whom? Some have little 
knowledge of natural imagery of any kind, and, 
course, little relish for it; some are disgusted with 
the very mention of the words pastoral poetry, 
or shepherds; some cannot tolerate a poem with 
ghost or any supernatural agency in it; others wou 
shrink from an animated description of the pleasure 
of love, as from a thing carnal and libidinous; 8 
cannot bear to see delicate and refined feelings ascn™® 
to men in low conditions in society, because We 
vanity and self-love tell them that these belong 0! 
to themselves, and men like themselves in d e 
station, and way of life; others are disgusted with . 
naked language of some of the most interesting } 
sions of men, because either it is indelicate, or gr 
or vulgar; as many fine ladies could not ee . 
expressions in the ‘Mother’ and the ‘Thorn,’ ane, 
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he instance of Adam Smith, who, we are told, 
pap sadure tbe ballad of ‘Clym of the Clough, 
the author had not written like a gentleman. 
Then there are professional and national prejudices 
for evermore. Some take no interest in the descrip- 
tion of a particular passion or quality, as love of soli- 
tariness, We will say, genial activity of fancy, love of 
religion, and so forth, because they have 
rittle or] nothing of it in themselves; and so on with- 
out end. I return then to [the] question, please 
? or what? I answer, human nature as it has 
heen (and ever] will be. But, where are we to find 
the best measure of this? I answer, [from with Jin ; 
stripping our own hearts naked, and by looking 
qut of ourselves to[wards men] who lead the simplest 
lives, and most according to nature; men who have 
never known false refinements, way ward and artificial 
desires, false criticisms, effeminate habits of thinking 
and feeling, or who having known these things have 
wnthem. ‘This latter class is the most to be 
ded upon, but it is very small in number. 
People in our rank in life are perpetually falling into 
me sad mistake, namely, that of supposing that 
human nature and the persons they associate with 
are one and the same thing. Whom do we generally 
agociate with? Gentlemen, persons of fortune, pro- 
fesional men, ladies, persons who can afford to buy, 
or can easily procure books of half-a-guinea price, 
hot-pressed, and printed upon superfine paper. These 
ns are, it is true, a part of human nature, but 
we err lamentably if we suppose them to be fair re- 
tatives of the vast mass of human existence. 
And yet few ever consider books but with reference 
totheir power of pleasing these persons and men of 
ahigher rank; few descend lower, among cottages 
and fields, and among children. A man must have 
done this habitually before his judgment upon the 
‘Idiot Boy’ would be in any way decisive with me. 
know I have done this myself habitually; I wrote 
the poem with exceeding delight and pleasure, and 
whenever I read it I read it with pleasure. * * What 
false notions have prevailed from generation to gene- 
nation of the true character of the Nightingale. As 
fur as my Friend’s Poem, in the ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ is 
read, it will contribute greatly to rectify these. You 
vill recollect a passage in Cowper, where, speaking of 
rural sounds, he says, 
* And even the boding Owl 
That hails the rising moon has charms for me.’ 
Cowper was passionately fond of natural objects, yet 
you see he mentions it as a marvellous thing that he 
ould connect pleasure with the cry of the owl. In 
thesame poem he speaks in the same manner of that 
beautiful plant, the gorse; making in some degree 
aamiable boast of his loving it ‘ wnsightly’ and un- 
smooth as itis. There are many aversions of this 
kind, which, though they have some foundation in 
mature, have yet so slight a one, that, though they 
may have prevailed hundreds of years, a philosopher 
will look upon them as accidents. * * But you will 
beinclined to ask by this time how all this applies 
tothe ‘Idiot Boy’ To this I can only say that the 
loathing and disgust which many people have at 
thesight of an idiot, is a feeling which, though having 
some foundation in human nature, is not necessarily 
attached to it in any virtuous degree, but is owing in 
agreat measure to a false delicacy, and, if I may say 
it without rudeness, a certain want of comprehen- 
aveness of thinking and feeling. Persons in the 
loner classes of society have little or nothing of this: 
ifan idiot is born in a poor man’s house, it must be 
taken care of,and cannot be boarded out, as it would 
te by gentlefolks, or sent to a public or private 
neeptacle fur such unfortunate beings. [Poor people] 
weing frequently among their neighbours such ob- 
jets, easily [forget] whatever there is of natural 
t about them, and have [therefore] a sane 
sate, so that without pain or suffering they [ perform] 
their duties towards them. I could with pleasure 
pursue this subject, but I must now strictly adopt 
the plan which I proposed to myself when I began 
towrite this letter, namely, that of setting down a 
ts or memorandums, which you will think of 
for my sake. I have often applied to idiots, in my 
om mind, that sublime expression of scripture that 
their life is hidden with God.’ They are worshipped, 
Probably from a feeling of this sort, in several parts 
ithe East. Among the Alps, where they are nu- 
merous, they are considered, I believe, as a blessing 





to the family to which they belong, I have, indeed, 
often looked upon the conduct of fathers and mothers 
of the lower classes of society towards idiots as the 
great triumph of the human heart. It is there that 
we see the strength, disinterestedness, and grandeur 
of love; nor have I ever been able to contemplate 
an object that calls out so many excellent and vir- 
tuous sentiments without finding it hallowed thereby, 
and having something in me which bears down before 
it, like a deluge, every feeble sensation of disgust and 
aversion, * * It is probable that the principal cause 
of your dislike to this particular poem lies in the 
word Idiot. If there had been any such word in our 
language, to which we had attached passion, as lack- 
wit, half-wit, witless, &c., I should have certainly 
employed it in preference; but there is no such word, 
Observe (this is entirely in reference to this parti- 
cular poem), my ‘Idiot’ is not one of those who 
cannot articulate, and such as are usually disgusting 
in their persons :— 
* Whether in cunning or in joy, 
And then his words were not a few,’ &c. 

and the last speech at the end of the poem. The 
‘ Boy’ whom I had in my mind was by no means 
disgusting in his appearance, quite the contrary; and 
I have known several with imperfect faculties, who 
are handsome in their persons and features. There 
is one, at present, within a mile of my own house, 
remarkably so, though [he has something] of a stare 
and vacancy in his countenance. A friend of mine, 
knowing that some persons had a dislike to the poem, 
such as you have expressed, advised me to add a 
stanza, describing the person of the Boy [so as] en- 
tirely to separate him in the imaginations of my 
readers from that class of idiots who are disgusting 
in their persons; but the narration in the poem is so 
rapid and impassioned, that I could not find a place 
in which to insert the stanza without checking the 
progress of it, and [so leaving] a deadness upon the 
feeling.” 

These passages constitute implicitly Words- 
worth’s defence touching not only the specific 
poem, but others similarly obnoxious to con- 
ventional taste. They may therefore stand for 
all. With them we must close our notice for 
the present week. 





The Natural History of the Varieties of Man. 
By Robert Gordon Latham, M.D. Van 
V oorst. 
Tue work of Dr. Prichard on the ‘Natural 
History of Man’ is not only a manual for the 
student of ethnography, but a favourite book 
with general readers. That writer was pecu- 
liarly fitted for his task:—as, to use the words 
of Dr. Latham, “he was at one and the same 
time a physiologist among physiologists, and a 
scholar among scholars;” and his method of in- 
quiry and of illustration combined the historical, 
the anatomical, and the philological in one har- 
monious whole. When he first produced his 
thesis, however, the science was only in its in- 
faney. His labours gave an impulse to inquiry, 
—new men came into the field,—more accurate 
observations were made and recorded in every 
part of the world,—and in a few years not only 
were the bounds of knowledge greatly extended, 
but some of the bolder speculations of the writer 
were found to demand modification. In his 
latest edition Dr. Prichard incorporated what- 
ever new information had reached him, so as to 
make it a standing monument of the state of 
knowledge on this subject at the time of its 
publication, —an ethnological encyclopedia. 
But the progress of the science survived him. 
Every week brought some accession to the older 
store of materials; and far from requiring any 
apology from Dr. Latham for his contribution, 
we are grateful—as our readers will be—for his 
clear, concise, and well-written volume. Ad- 
vances had been made,—and here we have the 
advances marked. Dr. Latham indicates briefly 
the new sources of information which have been 
opened up, and the use which he has made of 
them in his present work.— 
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“ For Asia, there are the contributions of Rosen 
to the philology of Caucasus; without which (espe- 
cially the grammatical sketch of the Circassian dia- 
lects) the present writer would have considered his 
evidence as disproportionate to his theory. Then, 
although matters of Archzology rather than of pro- 
per Ethnography, come in brilliant succession, the 
labours of Botta, Layard, and Rawlinson, on Assy- 
rian antiquity, to which may be added the bold yet 
cautious criticism ard varied observations of Hodg- 
son, illustrating the obscure Ethnology of the Sub- 
Himalayan Indians, and pre-eminently confirmatory 
of the views of General Briggs and others as to the 
real affinities of the mysterious hill-tribes of Hin- 
dostan. Add to these much new matter in respect 
to the Indo-Chinese frontiers of China, Siam, and 
the Burmese Empire ; and add to this the result of 
the labours of Fellows, Sharpe, and Forbes, upon 
the monuments and languages of Asia Minor. I do 
not say that any notable proportion of these latter 
investigations have been incorporated in the present 
work; their proper place being in a larger and more 
discursive work. Nevertheless, they have helped to 
| determine those results to the general truth of which 
| the present writer commits himself. Africa has had 
|a bright light thrown over more than one of its 

darkest portions by Krapf for the eastern coast, by 

Dr. Beke for Abyssinia, by the Tutsheks for the 
| Gallas and Tumalis, by the publications of the Eth- 
nological Society of Paris, and the researches of the 
American and English Missionaries for many other 
of its ill-understood and diversified populations, espe- 
cially those to the south and west. The copious ex- 
tract from Mr. Jukes’s Voyage of the Fly, show at 
once how much has been added; yet, at the same 
time, how much remains to be learned in respect to 
our knowledge of New Guinea; whilst the energy of 
the Rajah Brooke has converted Borneo, from a 
terra incognita, into one of the clear points of the 
ethnological world. In South America, although 
many of the details of Sir Robert Schomburgk were 
laid before the world previous to the publication of 
the fifth volume of the Physical Ilistory, many of 
them, though now published, were at that time still 
in manuscript. The great field, however, has been 
the northern half of the New World; and the re- 
searches which have illustrated this have illustrated 
Polynesia and Africa as well. What may be called 
the personal history of the United States Exploring 
Expedition, was published in 1845. The greatest 
mass, however, of philological data ever accumulated 
by a single inquirer—the contents of Mr. Hales’s 
work on the philology of the voyage—is recent. The 
areas which this illustrates are the Oregon territory 
and California; and the proper complements to it are 
Pickering’s work on the Races of Man, the Smith- 
sonian Contributions to Knowledge, and the last 
work of the venerable Gallatin on the Semi-civilized 
nations of America. Surely these are elements 
pregnant with modifying doctrines!” 





We may inform the reader that the title 
‘Natural History of the Varieties of Man’ is to 
be interpreted very literally; the book not pro- 
fessing to be a history of each variety, so much 
as a history of the classifications of man. Both 
in the great divisions of the human race, and in 
the terms by which those divisions have hitherto 
been indicated, our author attempts some inno- 
vations. Of primary orders or races he admits 
but three,—which he respectively designates, 
Mongolidz, Atlantida, and Iapetide. These 
great orders he subdivides into sections. We 
annex his scheme for showing the distribution 
of these orders.— 


“JT, Moncotip.x.—Face broad and flat from eitheT 
the developement of the zygomata, or that of the 
parietal bones; often from the depression of the 
nasal bones. Frontal profile retiring, or depressed, 
rarely approaching the perpendicular. Maxiliary 
profile, moderately prognathic or projecting, rarely 
orthognathic. Eyes often oblique. Skin rarely a 
true white; rarely a jet black, Irides generally dark. 
Hair straight, and lank, and black; rarely light- 
coloured; sometimes curly, rarely woolly. 

“ Languages.—Aptotic, and agglutinate; rarely 
with a truly amalgamate inflexion. 


“ Distribution.—Asia, Polynesia, America. 
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Influence on the history of the world.—Mate- 
rial rather than moral. 

“II, ATLANTID#.—Maxillary profile projecting, 
nasal generally flat, frontal retiring,cranium dolikho- 
kephalic, the parietal diameter being generally nar- 
row. Eyes rarely oblique. Skin often jet-black, 
very rarely approaching a pure white. Hair crisp, 


woolly, rarely straight, still more rarely light-coloured. 

“ Languages. — With an agglutinate, rarely an 
amalgamate inflexion. 

“ Distribution.—Africa. 

“ Influence on the history of the world—Incon- 
siderable. 

“III, Iapetip“%—Maxillary profile but little 


projecting, nasal often prominent, frontal sometimes 
nearly vertical. Face rarely very flat, moderately 
broad. Skull generally dolikhokephalic. Eyes rarely 
oblique. Skin white, or brunette. Hair never woolly, 
often light-coloured. Irides black, blue, grey. 

“ Languages.—With amalgamate inflections, or 
else anaptotic; rarely agglutinate, never aptotic. 

“ Distribution.—Europe. 

“ Influence on the history of the world.—Greater 
than that of either the Mongolide or the Atlantide. 
Moral as well as material.” 

Some of the groups in the current systems of 
ethnology Dr. Latham extends into other re- 
gions; Bat his clef innovation is, the formation 
of a class of peninsular Mongolidz, so as to 
affiliate the native tribes of America—previously 
regarded as a fundamentally distinct order— 
with the races of north-eastern Asia. On the 
propriety of this change there will be differences 
of opinion,—as well, no doubt, as on some minor 

oints. But these differences may lead to good. 
The interests of science suffer by apathy and 
neglect much more than they do by inquiry and 
discussion. 





The Red Spectre of 1852—[Le Spectre Rouge 
de 1852]. By M. A. Romieu. Paris. 


Some months ago, when introducing M.Romicu 
to our readers [ dthen. No. 1204] as the author 
of a little book entitled ‘The Era of the Czsars,’ 
we gave our reasons for noticing that work 
although it treated in great measure of subjects 
with which we refrain in general from meddling. 
The same motives impel us now to expose 
another of the same writer’s productions. Such 
libels on the human species (meeting, it is said, 
with favour and encouragement in influential 
quarters in the author’s own country) must not 
be allowed to pass unchallenged. M. Romieu is 
invaluable as a specimen of a numerous class of 
writers who are disposed to deny all progress out 
of opposition to the exaggerated, but compara- 
tively respectable, theories so prevalent at pre- 
sent touching social perfectibility. Nomisgivings 
arise in dealing with his books,—no fear of 
wronging his intentions or of misrepresenting 
his opinions. The critic is impeded by none of 
those hypocritical professions of philanthropy 
which so often accompany the most inhuman 
systems, and which he is obliged to take into 
account under pain of appearing unjust. This 


author’s intentions are not “ excellent, though 


his book is bad.” He is not of the bene-amat- 
and-bene-castigat school :—though willing to 
chastise, he does not love his fellow-creatures. 
He does not love even his country ; for in his 
eyes a nation is but a “ besotted group” of in- 
dividuals (des ivres groupes). Indeed, he tells 
us, that— 

The French nation no longer exists. On the old 
land of the Gaul are to be found the disquieted rich 
and the covetous poor—nothing more. The poor, 
bred up to envy, hatred, and the thirst of pillage, are 
ready to ravage with their million hands every cha- 
teau and luxurious dwelling, and to scatter with one 
long shout all that appears to them an insult. 

Of Reason and Progress M. Romieu still 
holds the same opinions that were exposed in 
his ‘ Era of the Czsars:’ denying the existence 
of both,—but adding, that the very notion of 





the latter is the germ of the moral “leprosy” 
which is devouring mankind. The present 
work is, however, a proof that permanency is 
impossible in a bad, as in a good, direction. 
Onward we must move unless we retrace our 
steps; and M. Romieu, who seemed to have 
topped absurdity in his first book, must, it seems, 
go further. In the present case he leaves his 
Roman history behind him, and looks forward : 
—his production partaking somewhat of the 
nature of the prophetic almanac. The subject, 
as the title indicates, is the eventful coming 
year 1852; and the Red Spectre is a phantom 
of fear conjured up by M. Romieu in order to 
induce all lovers of order to become the aggres- 
sors in the social war which he foresees. We 
are sorry to have to tell M. Romieu that this 
plan of striking terror into suspected adversaries 
is not new. It was practised some sixty years 
ago by men whom he professes to hold in 
abhorrence :—but then, it was called Terrorism. 
We must, however, give an idea of the manner 
in which M. Romieu denounces his suspects.— 

Super flumina Babylonis.....There they stand, 
the proletary masses, singing the canticle of hatred 
by the waters of Paris, on the banks of every stream 
of France, thirsting for the day when they will take 
your children and throw them against the stones. 
The fatal hour will come, and Philosophism will 
have to witness the bloody spectacle for which it has 
erected the theatre that it is now too late to de- 
molish. In vain are the worn-out springs of the 
parliamentary machine set to work in order to restore 
equilibrium to all that has been so violently shaken; 
the world cannot be put in motion by the feeble 
strings which sufficed to manceuvre the puppets of a 
drawing-room. ‘This constitutional game—all very 
well to play at between yourselves as long as the 
sombre masses slept that are now so imprudently 
awakened—is no longer to the taste of the new 
public which is looking on. That public calls for 
the ancient circus, with its lions and its tigers ; it 
claims to share in the sport as gladiators. Ah! you 
want novelty... .. You shall have it... ..I proclaim 
a coming Jacquerie, and the meaning of that for- 
gotten word must be well understood. 

The author then proceeds to quote Mézerai’s 
description of the Jacquerie,— that fearful 
peasant insurrection which five hundred years 
ago assailed the feudal system in France in the 
midst of its power. In the words of the historian, 
he tells us how some twenty or thirty peasants 
having met one Sunday near Beauvais, began 
by chance to talk over the affairs of the State 
and the hardness of the times; how the enu- 
meration of their wrongs and the miseries of 
war led them to accuse the apathy of the 
nobles who could not or would not drive out the 
English and deliver the king; how they worked 
themselves up into such a frenzy of exasperation 
that, seizing their scythes and pitchforks, they 
resolved at once to exterminate every noble :—a 
work which they so earnestly commenced, that 
within a fortnight one hundred castles were 
levelled to the ground. After quoting Mézerai's 
description of the monstrous barbarities com- 
mitted by the insurgent Jacques as a warning, 
M. Romieu transcribes the not less bloody re- 
taliation of their lords as an example. He 
evidently thinks those were glorious days when 
noble knights like the Captal de Buch and the 
Count de Foix, cased in complete armour, rode 
down thousands of the unarmed rabble,—“ cut 
them down in heaps and slaughtered them like 
beasts” (on les abattait par monceauz, on les 
égorgeait comme des bétes, says Mézerai),—when 
whole villages were burnt with their inhabitants 
if these were supposed to favour the insurgents. 
Talk of modern repression after this! Why, 
King Bomba seems a weakly, indulgent monarch 
compared to the many-headed feudal sove- 
reign. A few preachers like M. Romieu would 
do much towards restoring the good old times 
and reviving that wholesome class-hatred so 





necessary to the hierarchical order of go; 


Unfortunately, he does not seem to be amin 
that force, which he is so fond of invoking, hy, 
changed hands. There are no impreg 
castles now since the Bastile was taken — 
tlemen do not wear armour, and Freng, 
peasants are not unarmed :—so that, althoug, 
perhaps, in spite of civilization and p 

the first act of a Jacquerie might be 

and a country gentleman or so be roasted alin, 
and served up to his wife according to iy 
recipe given by Mézerai, it is not quite so su, 
that the second part would follow as a cong, 
quence, and that his neighbours would be 

to slaughter seven thousand peasants in a dg 
to avenge his memory. It might perhaps, 
therefore, be safer not to attempt the 

all. It —— seems strange that the adyo. 
cates of physical force should not know wher 
it resides,—seem totally ignorant of the dis 
placement which it has undergone as the natu 
consequence of progressive social ¢ 
Even when by chance they are made aware 
it by fearful experience some odd day in July 
or February, they forget it on the morrow:~ 
the following passage shows.— 

At the present day it is not only twenty or thirty 
peasants who “ meet by chance to talk of the afaix 
of the State,” there are thousands of peasants anj 
workmen to whom the newspaper and the pedlar dy. 
tribute every morning the poison of envy, rage, ani 
execration—not indeed against the noble who hay 
ceased to be—but against the bourgeois who ha 
succeeded him. The same horrors are in prep. 
ration, but with more ensemble and premeditation, 
Everywhere the watchword is given—not a tree, not 
a bush, but conceals an enemy prepared for the 
great social war. The first call to arms will k 
repeated by a thousand echoes, and will be pr 
duced by chance. And then, lucky will be the 
chateau of which the stones will remain standing, 
unless, indeed, our inane society, which tum 
itself about passively on its death - bed, recalls 
to mind the means which the nobles employed 
against the Jacquerie, and understands that it cannot 
resist with its present arms, phrases and laws. The 
nobles nominated no commission to make a report; 
they did not form themselves into committees with 
presidents and secretaries: they used their long steady 
lances, and cased in steel as well as their horses, they 
soon put down the naked peasants notwithstanding 
their numbers, Our present army, with its discipline 
and artillery, has the same superiority over the 
masses, and as long as it chooses to make use of it, 
there can be no doubt of its triumph. But to tr 
and oppose the impending universal irruption by 
arguments and legislative proceedings, is to be wi- 
fully blind to the impotence of all elected assemblies 
in presence of the great uprisings of mankind. ... 
All that may be attempted at that time will prove 
fruitless. In vain the deputies are told to be united; 
the union of a few talkers is without importance 
beyond the immediate precincts of the legislativ 
palace. Their disunion is as immaterial as its 
trifling to take note of it. It is not in that desertel 
building which Paris even has ceased to regard, its 
not in that card-board room that the destinies of the 
world will be decided. The world is elsewhere— 
everywhere—or if there be one spot where it is no, 
that is it. One breathes there a sort of local poisoa 
which makes one forget exterior events; people live 
there a curious sort of life—the life of lobbies, gallenes 
and benches. Men are moved, excited and r 
there by a set of ideas which have no being without 
those walls. The Red Spectre will not be 
by such a laughable obstacle. No, no, all calcul 
tion or reflection is useless under the steadily increas 
ing pressure of time which is hurrying on. In 
social organization of 1789 there is no lever to up 
hold a failing society. Our social system of attorms 
and shopkeepers is in the throes of death, and if # 
revives, it will be because a soldier has taken #8 
cause in hand. Cannon can alone settle the questions 
of our age, and it will settle them—though it 
come from Russia ! 

A patriotic idea certainly,—and one that would 
almost make us fear that we had wronged 
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ists of "93 by comparing M. Romieu to 
them ; for they at least—monsters as they were 
lied by desperate efforts that foreign inva- 

sion which he would seem to court. In every 
other respect, as we said, there is very little dif- 
ference between their systems. Indeed, it may be 
remarked, that the violence, and even ferocity, 
of menin political and religious matters is quite 
independent of the creed or party to which they 
may belong,—and is solely the result of the 
individual temper or character regulating the 
application of their theories. St. Dominic and 
grat, separated by centuries and starting 
from absolutely opposite motives of action, 
arrived at pretty nearly the same result. Let a 
man once recognize the “ souveraineté du but”’ 
as a modern Revolutionist has termed it), once 
acknowledge the all-absorbing virtue of what he 
considers a just cause, and he too often becomes 
unscrupulous as to the means of promoting it. 
Thus we see partisans of Order at any price, 
ike our author, ready to set the world on fire 
that they may have an opportunity of using some 
icular political apparatus for extinguishing 
sachconflagrations,—and worshippersof Liberty 
who for the better service of their goddess are 
disposed to turn the world into a vast commu- 
aistic prison where every man should be sen- 
tenced to hard labour for life. But M. Romieu 
is inconsistent even beyond that inconsistency 
to which he is subject in common with all 
tiolent and uncompromising partisans of any 
principle :—sometimes amusingly so. What, for 
instance, can be more curious than the follow- 
ing apology for lotteries? The same man who 
an anticipate no salutary result from the 
rational hope held out to the working classes of 
an improvement in their condition by their own 
efforts, sees no objection to the feverish excite- 
ment of prospective wealth the result of chance. 
He deprecates offering a drop from the whole- 
some spring of knowledge to slake the praise- 
worthy thirst of the masses for improvement ; 
wut is ready to display to their deluded and 
eager gaze the deceptive mirage of the desert— 
the enervating hopes of unearned gain —in a 
word, the fallacious promises of a lottery ticket.— 
The lottery has been suppressed. Of all the mis- 
takes that our imbecile age has committed, that has 
heen the grossest. I could have understood such a 
measure at a Christian epoch, when want looked for 
future wealth in Paradise, but to demolish at the 
ame time the hopes of Heaven and the hopes of 
earth; to take from the starving the prospect of 
material welfare here below while robbing them of 
theanticipation of a better life was such cruel stu- 
jidity that it called for prompt retribution. We see 
itnow. The abolition of the lottery has been one 
of the causes of Socialism—not indeed as a theory, 
hut asa feeling. Formerly, when one of these men 
in blouses, who frighten one by anticipation, looked 
tafine carriage that dashed along drawn by two 
firited horses—when behind the glass windows he 
&wa young and pretty woman wrapped in a shawl 
the price of which would have fed two families 
curing a whole year,—he did not feel envy and hatred 
gawing at his heart, he merely said: “I shall per- 
taps have as much to-morrow.” He returned to his 
ld garret without anger or bitterness; there he in- 
in dreams of future luxury, his wife and 
ttildren listened to his tale, and there was no dis- 
‘eement except perhaps on the employment of 
future gains. The franc that was lost paid for 

many a happy evening hour, and the morrow only 
ught a new hope as the consequence of the pre- 
ceding day. What are the feelings of this man now 
n the same carriage passes before him? He says 
himself; “That will never be mine. Whatever 
tier or economy I may practise I shall never have 
which I see and which insults me by the sight.” 

, Will not that man hate our social system, and 

"i not Louis Blanc easily win him over? Expe- 
nenee_useless in general—has in this instance made 
u to retrace our steps. Now, lotteries are 
‘couraged under pretence of good works, or plans 





of so-called public usefulness. So much the better. 
There is not a poor girl in Paris who has not taken 
a ticket of the “ Loterie des lingots d’or.” Be assured 
that the workmen who hold these tickets will keep 
quiet at the next disturbance. Not one of them will 
like to compromise the four hundred thousand francs 
which he hopes to win. Since we know not how to 
touch the heart, we should at least appeal to the 
interest. 


It is difficult to reconcile this system of ap- 
pealing to the interest of men, and of pur- 
chasing power at any price, with the author’s 
pious reflections on the brevity of life and the 
worthlessness of all earthly possessions. ‘‘ All 
must come to an end,” he observes, with more 
truth than originality, “‘Man must die, and 
when the final hour comes nothing remains of 
all that he has said and done. Where then is 
Progress?’ In our turn we would ask, where 
then is Force? What becomes of Authority ?— 
But M. Romieu has no idea that an argument 
may cut two ways. For instance, after declar- 
ing in rather apocalyptic phraseology that “the 

reat light which appeared under the rule of 
iberius Cesar will never be extinguished,” 
he adds :— 

It marked the only Progress to which man can 
attain, the knowledge of his nothingness. M. Proud- 
hon, who affects to be the supreme embodying of 
revolt against the Christian world, must die in his 
turn, and when that awful hour comes he will trouble 
himself very little about the meaning of the word 
Property. He will understand, if God grants him 
space, that all such researches are folly, and that the 
arrangement of terrestrial matters is of no moment. 
He will allow, doubtless, that it is better to leave 
them as they are, whatever may be the times one 
lives in, since the result of them all is the same for 
every man: death. 


We do not wish to alarm M. Romieu, who seems 
a timid man, afraid of red spectres and men in 
blouses, and many other things,—but we really 
suspect that he holds his life on very much the 
same kind of tenure as M. Proudhon does his, 
and we should like to know what he fancies 
will be his opinion when he is dying—sup- 
posing he dies—respecting all the matters he 
raves about now,—Cesarism amongst others? 
Then again, if the arrangement of things ter- 
restrial be of no moment, and if it be better to 
leave them as we find them,—why cannot he 
make up his mind to a parliament, a jury, and 
a free press, or even to a republic if necessary ? 
Why set his heart on the hope of seeing once 
for all that “‘ unclean stupid beast the rabble,”’ 
which he has “ever held in abhorrence, tho- 
roughly scourged and chastised’? Why such 
undying hate towards his fellow-grasses of the 
field with whom he is to perish to-morrow? If 
all earthly things are dross and equally value- 
less, why is it ‘‘ better to fight for Cesar than 
for the National Workshops’’?—as he asserts in 
his concluding sentence. If man can leave no 
trace of his efforts on earth—can found nothing 
—why build such hopes on that “strong power” 
—purchased cheaply by oceans of tears and 
blood—which is ‘to open the new era of Au- 
thority.” 

This word Authority calls for a remark, with 
which we will conclude. M. Romieu, in common 
with many other persons, seems to confound 
Force with Authority :—two words which are 
divided by worlds—we should better say, by 
centuries. The one, a merely physical power, 
should be applied to the physical world alone, 
where it maintains order and is itself subject to 
immutable laws—the other, a merely moral 
power, derives its being from Reason. To 
quote the eloquent words of M. de Lamennais, 
in his ‘ Essai sur l’ Indifférence,’ ‘* Force is the 
power to constrain,—Authority is the right to 
ordain. From the right to ordain results the 
duty of obeying; from the power to constrain 


results the necessity of yielding. There is an 
abyss between the two notions. Before they 
can be confounded our very language must be 
subverted,—the wind which uproots an oak 
should be said to exercise a right, and the fall- 
ing oak to fulfil a duty To make Force 
the basis of social order is to suppose man a 
purely material being, inferior even to the 
brute, which acknowledges a higher law, for it 
resists Force in obeying Instinct.”’ 

Even as regards Authority, it has become a 
question in these pre-eminently questioning 
days, whether it may not be lawful to demand 
even its certificate of origin,—to use a familiar 
phrase. But such an inquiry would lead us 
too far,—so with this suggestive remark, we take 
our leave of M. Romieu and his mischievous 
book. The man, our readers will see, is mad, 
in his way :—and of all the many madnesses 
that have grown out of the revolutionary fer- 
ment, few are so dangerous, so talkative, and 
so detestable as his. 





An Excursion to California over the Prairie, 
Rocky Mountains and Great Sierra Nevada. 
Witha Stroll through the Diggings and Ranches 
of that Country. By William Kelly, J.P. 
2 vols. Chapman & Hall. 

Tuts is just the sort of book on which criti- 

cism goes in pure waste. It must be allowed 

to tell its own story. Rattling, picturesque 
and self-sustained, the narrative bounds along 
at a regular and rapid pace; the incidents of 
the tale seem to fall into their proper places in 
the most natural manner; and the hero and 
author undergoes adventures and overcomes 
difficulties, just as the hero and author of a book 
intended to amuse as well as instruct—to while 
away a few hours in an agreeable state of ex- 
citement and to fill the mind with a series of 
permanent pictures—ought to do. In these 
pages the wild beauty of the prairie, the terrific 

oneliness of the rocky mountains, the gulches 
and gorges of the gold country, the curious and 
painful aspects of the gold cities, are brought 
before the eye with the minute truth of the 
daguerreotype. With equal power and effect 
are the gold-worshippers produced and por- 
trayed. Mr. Kelly fad, for us, the immense 
advantage of studying the new fever from a 
certain height. Unlike former narrators of the 
wonders of California, he appears to have been 
comparatively, if not entirely, free from the 
contagion :—to his eye, therefore, the resulting 
moral phenomena presented an aspect more 
revolting, and in all probability more accurate, 
than to the eyes of those who have hitherto 
been our guides. Yet he is by no means a 
jaundiced observer. He fairly paints the better 
side of the picture when a better side is to be 
found. The impression left on the reader's 
mind is, that Mr. Kelly has had to tell a story 
always picturesque ond often painful—and that 
he has told it in a candid and agreeable way. 

With thus much of prefatory remark, we will 
extract from these volumes a few sketches that 
will bear detaching from the context. Let us 
enter on the route to California with one of a 
class of incidents which have often been de- 
scribed in words and colours, but seldom with 
more graphic power than in the following account 
of a prairie on fire.— 

“We observed from this eminence a dusky ap- 
pearance in front, but were unable to determine at 
the time whether it was smoke or a low black cloud ; 
however, as we approximated, our doubts were soon 
resolved ; it was smoke emanating from a prairie on 
fire right in our track, the flames travelling rapidly 
towards us, with a favourable breeze. I immediately 
ordered the prairie to leeward of us to be fired in 
several places, and the bell-mare to be caught, who 
with the loose animals were betraying symptoms of 





alarm, that I feared would cause them to stampede ; 
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meanwhile the fire came down upon us, roaring, 
extending north and south about three miles, pre- 
senting a grand but terrific spectacle. The next 
move was to get the waggons into the space cleared 
by our own fire, and make the mules and horses 
firmly fast to the wheels. The smoke came drifting 
before the flames in dense hot wreaths as we secured 
the lariats, the animals snorting and shaking with 
dread ; and some of them rearing in affright, and 
breaking the tyings, bolted away wildly, until they 
overtook the flames behind them, when they rushed 
frantically back, plunging in amongst those that 
remained. The heat now became excessively un- 
comfortable, for our line was not over fifteen yards 
from the edge of the unburnt grass to windward, and 
we could not back the waggons without loosening 
the animals. As the devouring element came closer, 
burning wisps were carried in the air, endangering 
our waggon covers and the powder-casks; but the 
heat became so intense we were forced to leaye them 
to their fate, and prostrate ourselves, the smoke now 
gleaming witha murky flame, at a perfectly singeing 
temperature, producing a difficulty of breathing, that 
threw Mr. M n (a gentleman with delicate Jungs) 
into convulsions. But those dreadful moments 
quickly passed away; a few more seconds and the 
last blade of grass was consumed, and the monster 
that threatened to lick us into his flaming throat 
vanished with the wind, leaving a bald and blackened 
plain around us. I had often read descriptions of 
prairies on fire, and thus became familiar with the 
proper mode of acting in such an emergency ; but 
the graphic pen of Washington Irving, or the elo- 
quent portraiture of Cooper, are tame and feeble as 
compared with the awful reality.” 

Here, again, we have an entirely different 
scene, with a new set of figures and a deep 
tragic interest in the issues.— 

‘“* Before dawn we saw a fire a long way off, and, 
as we came closer, could see figures moving about it, 
but were unable to discern whether they were Indians 
or not; however, as we approximated, two waggons 
were observable in the glare, which at once quieted 
our suspicions and led us to anticipate the neigh- 
bourhood of water. They were a section of an emi- 
grant party just coming in from the plains by the 
northern pass route, and their tale of sufferings was 
truly heart-harrowing, being piteously corroborated, 
not only by their own wasted and cadaverous appear- 
ances, but by the wretched and emaciated condition 
of their animals. Still they suffered many, many 
degrees short of the unimaginable horrors and mise- 
ries of those behind them, who were principally con- 
stituted of families contemplating a permanent settle- 
ment in California, whose waggons were larger, more 
cumbrous and more heavily laden with the greater 
quantity of provision and necessaries a larger mess 
stood in need of, and the numerous articles indis- 
pensable where women and children formed a main 
portion of the company. From the start those pon- 
derous equipages were difficult to haul; but as the 
oxen became footsore and leg-weary, and the different 
camping locations were cropped completely bare of 
herbage by the multitudes who preceded them, their 
progress was miserably slow, protracted by long halts 
of some days ata time, which so consumed the season 
that by the time the ridges of the Sierra Nevada were 
discernible, its peaks and passes were arrayed in their 
winter drapery, presenting a fearful barrier to the 
worn-down travellers. Then, but, alas! too late, did 
stern but inexorable necessity demand a thorough 
revision of their loads, and a casting aside of food, 
clothing, implements and furniture, which, if aban- 
doned earlier, would have ensured by that time their 
destinate arrival ; and the stupendous ascent com- 
menced with empty waggons, men and grown boys 
packing the little they could carry, and weakly 
mothers wading through the snow-drifts, with their 
younger offsprings on their backs; but out of the 
many who made this inevitable attempt, few were so 
fortunate as to gain those glaciered crests that gave 
them a distant view of the land of promise, and those 
only by forsaking their waggons, animals and every- 
thing save the meagre kit they could carry over such 
paths in such an enfeebled state of body. The 
remainder, making barricades of their waggons, hud- 
dled themselves together, hoping to sustain existence 
on their starved animals till the return of the genial 
season ; but the rigours of this shelterless life proved 





too much for numbers of those unfortunate beings, 
many a stalwart man, as well as tender woman, being 
consigned to their cold graves in a shroud of snow, 
ere the philanthropic measures of the State came to 
their relief; and it is difficult, indeed, to decide 
whether the revolting fate of those wretched creatures 
who yielded up their spirits on the burning sands of 
the arid Desert, or those who breathed their last on 
the icy pillows of the Sierra Nevada, was the most 
shocking.” 

We must pass at a bound over the long 
leagues of road by which Mr. Kelly conducts 
us. We must refrain even from touching 
ground at the Great Salt Lake and the marvel- 
lous Mormon City,—and drop down at once on 
a party at the diggings. The following extract 
contains information for the practical.— 

“ An expert hand, in anything like ready ground, 
can gather and wash a panful every ten minutes, and 
the place that does not yield a quarter of a dolfar to 
the panful is not considered worth working by that 





process, though it would give 1 dol. 50 c. per hour, 
or 12 dollars per day of eight hours’ working—good 
wages for those who at home would have considered 
it a fair weekly wage, at twelve hours’ constant labour 
each day, but vastly too small for the large class 
‘who, just for a lark,’ come out to rough it a bit, and | 
get enoughin a few months to enable them to set up 
as fine gentlemen for life. But places that would | 
not pay according to the above estimate with pans 
can be made to yield satisfactorily with cradles, or 
washers as some call them, because so much larger 
a proportion of work can be got through in that | 
machine, which is constructed by making a semi- 
circular trough, say five feet long by sixteen inches 
in diameter, and placing on the upper end of the 
top a perforated iron or copper plate, eighteen inches 
long, the exact breadth of the trough, with a raised 
wooden rim of four inches, and, immediately under | 
it, tending to the centre of the cradle, a bar or ridge | 
about half an inch high, with another of a similar | 


description at the extreme end, where an upright | 
handle (if the cradle is of a large size) about four | 
feet long is stuck, by which the motion is imparted. | 
In smaller ones, where the number of the mess is | 
limited, the rocker sits at the end of the cradle, rock- | 
ing with one hand and pouring in the water with the | 
other on the dirt which is thrown on the plate, and 
as the gold and gravel are separated from the stones, 
and washed down, the current carries the gravel over 
the bars, while the gold, being of so much greater | 
gravity, is intercepted, the lower bar arresting any | 
that by a jolt or awkward shake may have got over | 
the upper one.” | 

The worst phase of California would appear | 
by this report to be, its actual human life—the 
moral condition of its people. Somewhat of | 
unintentional exaggeration there may be in) 
these pages,—here a feature shaded with too | 
heavy a hand, there an extra patch of ochre 
thrown on the canvas: but after making every 
allowance for the effect of the virtuous indig- 
nation naturally felt by a stranger on witnessing 
some of the scenes and incidents seen by Mr. 
Kelly, it is impossible not to perceive that with- 
out a vast and beneficial change in the habits 
of the Californians America is preparing for 
herself a world of troubles in that remote por- 
tion of her dominions. The following is an 
ordinary occurrence.— 

“An American company, who had been working 
a barren spot very unprofitably, put up a notice that 
their ‘ valuable site was for sale,’ as they were going 
up to the Juba, and a lot of Germans, who had just 
come in, offered themselves as purchasers. The 
price asked was exorbitant, as the proprietors said it 
returned so largely, and the following day was ap- 
pointed for the Germans to come and see the fruits 
of an hour's working, the sellers going in the course 
of the night and secreting gold dust in the banks, so 
that it would come to light as the natural deposit 
during the course of the experiment, and getting 
their worthy countrymen to puff up the cheat in the 
mean time. The following morning the poor Ger- 
mans were so charmed with the apparent richness 
of the place, they gave 500 dollars.and two valuable 
gold watches for the property; and oh! what inde- 


young lad, who was, 
his stake; and then, with the most perfect sang roid, 
call the coroner, whom he recognized amongst 

bystanders, to hold an inquest, which actually took 


mitted, in presence of the murderer, , 
jury of pals returning a verdict of * accidental death 


cent laughing there was at the ‘stupid dupes,’ ang 
lofty commendations of ‘the ‘almighty cuteness’ of 
Jonathan when the transfer was completed. I fet 
for the strangers, who were neither strong enough to 
enforce a restoration of their property, or rebuke the 
unbecoming insolence they were exposed to. How. 
ever, like cool, sensible fellows, they stoically put up 
with what they saw they could neither remedy nop 
resent, and went to work amid jeers and taunts, Jt 
is unnecessary to say, that the proceeds of their firgt 
day’s labour was not very encouraging; neverthelesg, 
they persevered the following morning in a spirit of 
perfect contentment, and, before night, had their 
perseverance rewarded by some very promising indi. 
cations, The third day the indications led to yerit. 
able realities, enabling them to turn out the best 
day’s work done in the diggings up to that period, 
and to proceed with an increasing daily average, 
which turned the Jaugh against Mr. Jonathan, who, 
with the most unprincipled impudence, sought to 
reclaim by force what he disposed of by a swindle, 
The Germans, however, were not so easily scared 
as the Mexicans, though I believe they would haye 
been forced to move off only for the timely arrival 
of another German emigrant company from the 
States. This occurrence may serve to convey an 
idea of the spirit that actuated the Americans 
throughout the mines, and congenially “nds with 
repudiation as a typical colouring of nauonal cha- 
racter.” 


Of the extent to which the passion for gami 

prevails in California, and the intensity with 
which it rages, many illustrations will be found 
in these volumes. We will content ourselves 


with quoting one paragraph, ending, as is too 
often the case, with a tragic incident.— 


“Gaming is followed, in Francisco, with a spirit 
accordant with its pre-eminence above the other 
cities of California, standing in about the same de- 
gree of comparison with the profession in Sacra. 
mento as the grand houses of the aristocratic resort 
in St. James's and Albemarle Street do with the 
silver hells in the purlieus of Leicester-square, They 
are never closed, morning, noon, or night. Dealers 
and presidents succeed each other; and as yawning 
crowds disperse at daybreak, new victims rush from 
their beds to the sacrifice, so that there is no inter 
mission, the only difference being that the evening 
attendance is the greatest and most adventurous, 
There are various games, adapted for every preju- 
dice or caprice; but ‘the game’ is monte. It iso 
this that all large investments are made, and which 
leviathan gamblers patronise. I was present myself 
on one occasion when a gentleman lost 6,000 dollars 
at three stakes. It is, however, remarked, by those 
qualified to enunciate statistically, that while the 
numbers who resort to those rendezvous are unéi- 
minished, the amounts played for are fast dwindling 
in magnitude—a consequence not to be wondered at, 
for communities, no more than bodies corporeal, can 
bear up against bleeding beyond a certain point 
without having syncope to ensue; and some concep 
tion of the drainage may be formed, when one esta- 
blishment, the El Dorado, can afford to pay a reat 
of 6,000 dollars per month, independent of taxes 
and expenses, enabling its proprietors to indulge im 
the most expensive style of living, and to set aside 
enormous sums for other speculative investments. 
There are spacious refreshment counters in all those 
saloons, plentifully supplied, but with a greater 
more tempting variety of fluids than -edibles—a 
very natural arrangement, no doubt, where excite- 
ment is the great aim, but leading occasionally to 
the maddened despair of a victim’s revenge, to 
against which each table is provided with its secret 


armoury, which is used without hesitation or remorse 


in the event of a row. I saw, at the Eagle Saloon, 
in Montgomery Street, a monte dealer deliberately 
draw a pistol from beneath the cloth, and shoota 
I believe, honestly scuffling for 


place on the spot where the bloody deed was cou 
a volunteet 


almost before the last throb of pulsation had beateas 
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, the blood-stained villain audaciously 
position at his infernal altar, surrounded 
crowd, who pressed forward to the 
nowise restrained by the consciousness that 
standing in the undried gore of a fellow- 
Ladies may sometimes be seen presiding 
the game, exerting their insinuating blandish- 
to charm the ‘nice young men’ to their ruin; 
every table is attended by a set of accomplices 
pounets,’ who stake their money on the right 
and move away with large sums, to make room 
wp the eager dupes behind them. There is scarcely 
vesunttY on the face of the globe that has not a 
- te in those dens—Russians, Swiss, French, 
Ggedes, Spaniards, Italians, Greeks, Turks, Jews, 
“yinoee, Hindostanees, Niggers, Yankees, Indians, 
i h, Scotch, Malays, and some of the real ould 
sncient Milesian stock, no longer ‘ hereditary bonds- 
pen,’ but E ; 
Thumping, lumping, tearing, swearing, 
Ranting, roaring Irishmen, 
ting a motley group, that could not be equalled 
‘zany of the capitals of the oldest empires.” 

Here we must close our extracts ;—but some 
of our readers will doubtless turn to the 
volumes themselves. These are the best sketches 
{California that we have yet seen. 
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The New Pitaval. A Collection of the most 
interesting Criminal Cases of all Nations in 
Past and Modern Times—[ Der Neue Pitaval, 
fc]. Edited by Drs. J. E. Hitzig and W. 
Haring. Vols. XI. to XVI. 1847-50. 
Leipzig, Brockhaus; London, Williams & 
Norgate. 
See we noticed this Criminal Magazine of all 
Nations in 1847 [ Athen. No. 1026], it has been 
alarged by the successive appearance of six 
nore volumes ; the last of which was published 
the end of 1850. That the favour which 
ulier parts of the work met with has not 
ince been diminished, is proved by its con- 
imance in 1848 and 1849,—a period in which 
those emotions that in quiet times drew their 
scitement from cases of individual guilt were 
fndulged with a drama that brought whole 
‘asses and communities as actors on the tragic 
age, One consequence, indeed, of the Prus- 
jan troubles may have tended to call the atten- 
ion ofa new class of readers to the later volumes. 
Ihe establishment of public jury trial in cri- 
inal causes, while it overthrew a highly 
ished system of secret written procedure in 
i: Berlin courts, would naturally give an im- 
mediate and special interest, independent of 
wmmon sympathies and curiosity, to the 
ports of notable cases tried in England and 
ance by the first-named method. It has also 
uppened, that in both those countries there 
wre occurred within the last four years more 
aan one of those startling disclosures in which 
ier the atrocity of the act, the position in 
tofthe accused, or some peculiar incident of 
dence, provokes wonder and suspense, and 
istibly fastens the public eye on their pro- 
ts and issue. As regards the weight of 
Feumptive conclusions, on which some nice 
ls were raised in two or three of the cases 
juestion—in the Praslin murder, for instance, 
adonthe indictments of Rush and of the Man- 
g—~the matter in dispute would peculiarly 
urest a public in which this kind of con- 
ton, deemed insufficient for a capital sen- 
Pence by the former Prussian law, must have 
even Tise to various discussions among edu- 
aed and thinking persons in general, as well 
amongst lawyers. These, and other pro- 
medings containing matter of reference to the 
r he involved in a great legal revolution, 
"been recorded in the ‘ New Pitaval’ with 
lai care; and the editor has not failed to 
“wuce at their critical points general com- 
Simtended to illustrate their bearing on 


some practical questions raised by the new 
experiment. 

In other respects, the matter of the recent 
volumes may be thought significant of certain 
features of a time of civil agitation. The prin- 
cipal cases from Vol. XI. downwards—after 
leaving the class above mentioned—are rather 
important in their political aspect than curious 
as Instances of the marvellous in law or striking 
in their criminal or psychological features. We 
find in close succession the Duke of Enghien, 
Cadoudal, and Maréchal Brune; the Spa 
Field Riots, the Cato Street Conspiracy, Queen 
Caroline’s Trial; then Fieschi and Alibaud, 
Louvet, Ravaillac, Damiens, and other assas- 
sins of princes. With these, we have the cases 
of Lord Lovat, Ney, Labedoyére, &c. : — all 
“celebrated causes,” indeed, but deriving their 
chief interest from external relations, which 
are largely explained in the several preambles 
to their trials. This historic rather than legal 
tenor in the later numbers of the series was no 
doubt in some measure suggested by the im- 
“age of the period during which they have 

een compiled. But there is another reason 
that would in any case have had some effect in 
leading the editor in this direction, after he had 
reached a certain stage of his progress: The 
list of exquisite legal curiosities—the darkest 
mysteries and most amazing discoveries of 
crime—the extremest specimens of the mon- 
strous and unaccountable in human perversity, 
of frightful errors or iniquities committed in the 
name of law—so far, at least, as these have 
been preserved in accessible records — had 
already been pretty thoroughly exhausted in 
the course of the first ten volumes; and fur- 
ther gleanings in that field could hardly pro- 
duce many other cases of equal interest. It 
would, therefore, in any event have been neces- 
sary either to find a substitute in the reports of 


subjects. 


play partake of the changes which have taken 
place in legal procedure, in social life, and in 
the political and civil relations of men, since the 
era of the French Revolution. The passions 
and vices of human nature may remain the 
same as ever; but the manner of their action 
and the objects of their immediate aim have 
become on the whole more open—bolder, 
broader in scale—shall we say more prosaic ?— 
certainly less frequently involved in labyrinths 
of complicated wrong or secrecy than was pos- 
sible at a time when the whole tangled mass of 
ancient use and abuse still incumbered the sur- 
face of European life. This is true, at all events, 
of two of the main sources from which the Causes 
Célébres of the 18th century drew their most 
striking effects:—those, namely, in which the 
accumulated defects of a vicious and decrepit 
feudal system allowed the strangest perversions 
of right and the vilest misdeeds to fester for 
years undiscovered in the heart of society, while 
a careless and arbitrary adminisiration of police 
was rendered still more odious by the frequent 
impunity of crime when committed by the rich 
or powerful:—and those, in the next place, 
which arose from outbursts of ill-regulated 
energy in men of vehement natures; which, 
finding no vent in public concerns, too often 
expended their violence within the limits of 


and improved systems of police, have done much 
within the past fifty years to narrow the scope 
of what was startling or egregious in the first 
class : —wars, emigration, and wider political 


part of the other. In both, too, the criminal 





degrees a different character: they lie more 
open, as we have said, to the eye of day—and 
are consequently less fruitful in shocking dis- 
coveries and inscrutable mystery—than those 
which so often made the records of Penal Law 
in past centuries, on the Continent, and espe- 
cially in France, both tragical and amazing. 

Every step that is taken in the direction which 
society is now visibly pursuing tends to increase 
this difference still further :—if not to diminish 
crime, certainly to rob it of much that was 
formerly apt to surround it with marvellous in- 
cidents or afford it chances of impunity. The 
Electric Telegraph alone, which before long will 
be the pulse of all Europe, may be regarded as 
the consummating instrument of a process com- 
menced by the activity of a newspaper press 
under improved civil relations; which, generally 
speaking, may be said to close for ever the 
period of obscurities or long evasions of crime 
on any great scale, or with accessaries at all re- 
sembling those that appear at every page of 
the old Pitaval. 

There is one case, indeed, in the last volume 
of the New—of the comparatively recent date of 
1809—some features of which are dark enough 
to belong to another century. We allude to 
the disappearance of Mr. Bathurst, at Perleberg, 
a small town on the Prussian frontier, while on 
his way from Berlin to Hamburgh in charge of 
despatches for our Government. He arrived 
there on the 25th of November, at mid-day,— 
was missing when about to start in the evening, 
—and from that moment was heard of no more. 
The editor certainly has not stated all that is 
to be known of this mysterious occurrence ; and 
he is manifestly ill-informed in terming the sup- 
posed victim “Lord” Bathurst. The party 
really in question was, we believe, Mr. Benjamin 
Bathurst, a connexion of the noble family of 
that name,—who was appointed Secretary of 








later times or to take in a wider class of! Legation to Sweden in 1805, and afterwards 
Oo ’ 


went to Vienna; from whence, it is said, he 


The phenomena which modern law cases dis- | was proceeding to England with papers of im- 


| portance, when his career was terminated at 
| Perleberg. Various Prussian memoranda of 
the investigations that ensued form the ground 
of Dr. Hiaring’s narrative; which reveals not 
a few circumstances relating to the inquest, 
both at the time and afterwards, that at 
first sight might seem hardly credible. The 
story abounds in blanks which disappoint 
expectation at the very moment when some- 
thing tangible seems about to be revealed. 
Figures that promise the discovery of some 
clue, those even most closely connected with 
the missing party—as, for instance, a fellow- 
traveller (Sir S. Canning) and two servants 
—appear in these documents for a_ while, 
and then wholly vanish. It is clear, that we 
have here but the loose ends of the inquiry. 
Of its vague method and unsatisfactory result, 
some part is ascribed to jealousy between the 
military and the newly-appointed burgher au- 
thorities ;—the squabbles of which occupy the 
foreground in Dr. Hiiring’s view of the trans- 
action, But when the officials at Berlin began 
to take the affair in hand, their conduct—which 
cannot be so explained—has an air of wilful 
neglect, if not of leemntation to stifle inquiry : 
the effect of which is not weakened by the su 

sequent attitude of Prussia in regard to this 
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case. The particulars to which the editor has 


private life. More equal laws and constitutions, | had access cannot be supposed to include all 


that was known to that Government :—in whose 
archives, perhaps, all the links wanting to com- 
plete a fausible chain of inquiry may lie con- 
cealed. That this is no unreasonable conjecture, 


channels have done much to absorb the greater | will appear from one fact which is stated with- 


out reserve by Dr. Hiring. ‘“ The Prussian 


results of human perversity—which no change , Censorship,” he says, ‘‘ down to the last day @ 
can abolish—will be found to have assumed by | its existence [say until 1848], suppressed wit 
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remarkable consistency all mention of the Perle- 
berg affair,—even when alluded to [in journals, 
&c. we suppose] in the most inoffensive terms.” 
That Napoleon’s secret police should have 
been suspected as the author of the outrage, 
was no more than natural; and the offensive 
mention of the occurrence in a Moniteur arti- 
cle, ascribed to the Emperor himself, gave 
further colour to the suspicion. There was 
no other power but France that could at that 
time have had an object to serve in purloin- 
ing the British despatches from Vienna; and 
that this power was capable of viclent acts on 
similar occasions, was known by the case of 
Wagstaff the messenger who was plundered of 
despatches in the same neighbourhood,—as 
well as by the outrage on Sir Samuel Rumbold 
in Hamburgh. It is stated in the Biographie 
Oniverselle, that when Savary fell into the hands 
of the British in 1815, he was sharply ques- 
tioned on this very subject by Lord Bathurst,— 
a political assassination being taken for granted. 
On the ‘same assumption Dr. Hiring explains 
the slackness of the Berlin officials. It was, 
says he, “ because the Government felt itself 
too weak to prevent, or to discover, the crime, 
or to pursue its perpetrators, in the face of a 

olitical power from whose tyrannous usurpation 
it had scarcely recovered the power of breath- 
ing again.” But how will this account for the 
later restrictions, “‘ down to its last day of exist- 
ence,”’ of the Berlin censorship? From first 
to last the story preserves its unaccountable 
character. It will be found still more strange 
than can be shown in this naked and incomplete 
sketch, by those who will pursue it in the ‘New 
Pitaval’ through the chaos of puzzling details 
and almost incredible inconsistencies which we 
have been forced to pass over. The story reads, 
on the whole, as if the earth had opened sud- 
denly and swallowed the victim unseen; and 
this, too, in the midst of a little idle town, where 
the arrival of strangers travelling in an expen- 
sive manner was sure to excite the curiosity of 
every soul within its walls. 

Although political and modern cases form the 
substance of these six volumes,—others will be 
found, illustrative of the chances, and perver- 
sions, and romance of law in earlier times :—one 
or two of which are remarkable. There are 
also a number of minor trials, or criminal inci- 
dents on a small scale, which seem to have been 
used to fill vacant spaces in making up the 
successive volumes.—The original stock of the 
‘New Pitaval’ being now in a good measure 
expended, its resources must henceforth, we 
repeat, be sought in a different field, should the 
series be much longer continued. The criminal 
annals of our time, as they record new offences 
from day to day, must become its main reliance. 
We fear, indeed, there is little reason to sup- 
pose that the supply from this quarter will prove 
a failing one. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Heir of Wast- Wayland. By Mary Howitt.— 
The spirited proprietors of the ‘Parlour Library” 
have given us another good shilling’s worth in this 
tale. Mrs. Howitt does not round her periods of 
prose quite so smoothly as her husband; but, as 
regards character and interests, her novel may pair 
off with his ‘Madam Dorrington.’ As in that story, 
the scene is here laid in the country of England; 
the recesses of which—with their wild and fresh 
natural features, their primitive usages, their 
strange dialects, their homely hospitality and their 
rude passions—bid fair to be all laid open to us. 
«* And what for no?”—as Meg Dods hath it. Scot- 
land and Ireland have had their turn—Wales re- 
maining provokingly silent—and why should not 
we explore the moors of Cornwall and the dales of 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire? Why, if Melrose 
and Mucruss figure in romance, should not the 





ruins of the Wye and the old houses in Cheshire 
and in Kent be penned and inked and papered 
and printed? So be it: provided the artists be 
severally as honest as Mrs. Howitt,—whose tale, 
simple as it is, carries the reader along with it. 
How a young lady, ill-treated by her lovers and 
otherwise spited by fortune, pitches her tent in a 
corner of the Dale district, where men and women 
knit and speak a jargon inconceivably hard for 
southerns to comprehend,—how she is beloved by 
the excellent Squire and circumvented by his 
scheming relations,—also, in what manner their 
stratagems end are matters told,—not always 
gracefully, but with that sincerity of true faith 
which must and does affect the reader, whatever 
the style of the writer.—This volume, in short, 
will not disgrace its predecessors,—of which our 
readers need hardly be told that our opinion is 
more than ordinarily high. 


Essays selected from Contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review. 2vols. By Henry Rogers.—A collection 
of miscellaneous essays from the northern Review, 
to range on the library shelves with Mackintosh, 
Macaulay, and Sydney Smith. The first volume 
is chiefly devoted to biographical sketches, half 
critical, half philosophical; the second is taken up 
with a series of papers on the Tractarian move- 
ment. They all possess a certain amount of literary 
merit; though they can hardly be said to stand on 
the same elevation as the previous reprints. The 
personal studies are the most finished and interest- 
ing. We would particularly single out for praise 
the papers on Luther, Leibnitz, and Pascal. The 
last named is an eloquent and acute estimate of the 
intellectual position of the illustrious Jansenist. 


A Popular Lecture on Law, its Origin and Objects. 
By Thomas Turner.—Mr. Turner’s brief Lecture 
gives the reader a magnificent idea of the extent, 
complication and variety of what is included in the 
simple monosyllable—law. Not to speak of the 
great systems of ancient times, or the codes and 
canons of foreign nations, the judicial law of 
England alone contains no less than 250,000 
points—each point being in itself a legal atom, a 
single but entire doctrine. For example, one of 
these quarter of a million doctrines is—a man 
absent and unheard of for seven years is for certain 
purposes assumed to be dead. This is simple 
enough; but then, consider that according to Hoff- 
man’s estimate there are more than 249,999 more 
of the like nature, many of them much more 
intricate! After these come the whole body of 
statutes at large, followed by commentaries, anno- 
tations, dissertations, reports of cases, decisions 
and classifications. Of these no estimate, so far 
as we know, has ever been given. Yet the entire 
Code Napoléon lies in a volume !—We have read 
Mr. Turner’s Lecture with interest and attention 
throughout. It gives an admirable bird’s-eye view 
of the great province over which it conducts the 
reader, 

Cesar’s Commentaries of the Gallic and Civil 
Wars, literally Translated.—Having repeatedly had 
occasion to speak well of Mr. Bohn’s Classical 
Library, we regret our inability to describe the 
present translation as worthy to occupy a place in 
that excellent series. It is much too literal to be 
good English. The jumbling of past and present 
tenses in the same sentence is quite intolerable. It 
is even carried beyond the strictest requirements 
of literal translation. We will take only one spe- 
cimen from a speech by Ambiorix.—‘‘ Since he 
had performed his duty to them on the score of 
patriotism (he said), he has now regard to gratitude 
for the kindness of Cesar,” &c. Here the present 
tense has, being a translation of the Latin infini- 
tive, might have been just as literally, and much 
more correctly, a past. The book—with the ex- 
ception of the latter part on the Civil War, which 
is much better translated, though more difficult— 
is full of such incongruities as this. The translators 
seem to have no idea that the present tense must 
often be translated by a past, and is then called by 
grammarians the historical present. If ‘Czsar’s 
Commentaries’ be worth translating at all, it is 
worth translating well. A few notes are given to 
elucidate the text. Not merely all the authentic 
works of Cesar are translated, but- those ascribed 





to Hirtius and others, with 
authors referring to Cesar. 
The Spanish Protestants, and their Perseoys 

Philip the Second. By Seiior Don Adolfo de 4 
Translated by Thomas Parker.—The above 4s. 
will prepare the reader to expect a sort of Foxy! 
‘ Book of Martyrs.’ Such, in fact, he will fod ti 
book to be, with one material point of difference 
that the author is not a contemporary of the eye, 
which he relates. Still, he shows a very minute ap 
quaintance with the history of the time of which b 
treats. Though the bias of his mind is plainly seen 
the narrative bears strong marks of trut : 
The lengthened comparison between Philip and 
Nero appears to us out of place and out of taste 
It is not fairly included within the subject, Jf; 
further objectionable as exhibiting a bitterness of 
feeling which detracts from the weight of the rq 
of the author’s statements. Those who wish 4 
become acquainted with the workings of the Refiy. 
mation in Spain will here find facts not generally 
known, but derived from manuscripts and books{; 
which none in this country have had access, 
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THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 
Jamaica, March, 1851. 

THE approach to the coast near Chagres, from 
the north, presents no peculiar feature, and ther 
is a want of landmarks on each side until quik 
close in; so that careful observations of longitude 
are very necessary,—the current running heavily 
westward with the breeze, which, when the trade- 
wind is strong, often blows night and day. A gool 
lighthouse is much wanted hereabout, with power- 
ful reflectors, and placed on as high a point as is 
be found. This could be done on the rising groun: 
between Chagres and Navy Bay. And when Navy 
Bay supersedes Chagres, and is used instead—whieh 
will soon be the case—lights will be required o 
each side of the entrance to the new harbour:— 
one on or near Manganilla Island, and the other 
on the west side,—the latter so placed as to kk 
visible off Chagres, and as far westward as p* 
sible,—and both to be visible six leagues 
weather. This will be of material consequent 
when the railway is completed, since so many ships 
of all nations and all sizes will then frequent the 
coast : and it ought to be considered, and set about 
at once. 

The coast on each side of the debouchement af 
the river Chagres is bold, with precipitous 
and the river discolours the sea for about a mile 
out. Just before entering the sea it is turned 
by a high point of land and rock on the right (*" 
east) bank, which is crowned with an old 
fort, very striking and picturesque. The ~— 
the other side of the river and behind the 
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se and the town built on this marshy site 
both banks, it is therefore unhealthy from the 
on ones and miasma ; for during the rainy season 


tropical showers are almost continuous, and- 


isture remains during the dry months, 
ae ee and steaming from the marshy and 
re soil. Healthy residences might be built on 
tbe rising grounds near the old fort. It is impos- 
able tomake a good harbour of Chagres: the pecu- 
liar bend which the river takes just under the fort, 

da bar of rock over which there is scarcely 12 
a3 feet of water and a heavy breaking surf, pre- 
dude this. The American Company, who are 
making the railway, have therefore chosen Navy 
Bay for the terminus. It is a tolerable harbour, 
not very good, but infinitely preferable to Chagres. 
It is oceasionally exposed to a heavy ‘‘ Norte,” and 
there is no fresh water convenient,—both serious 
disadvantages ; but it is accessible and roomy, and 
in some places deep enough for large ships. 

The old Spanish port, Puerto Bello, would have 
answered better as a harbour, but prejudice exists 

inst the climate of that magnificent haven, and 
the distance to Panama is greater. In the mean 
time, therefore, Navy Bay will be the Atlantic port 
of the Western Isthmus. 

Chagres agreeably disappointed me. I had never 
heard one good word of it, and scarcely expected 
tofind it the striking and beautiful place which it 
certainly is. The left bank is called the American 
town,—and is composed of wooden houses, with 
chops, stores, and lodging-houses; and there the 
“free and enlightened” citizens abound. It is 
strange to see such hordes of emigrants passing and 
repassing, mostly at present returning from Cali- 
fornia,—reckless-looking keen-eyed men, lawless 
and dirty beyond belief,—the majority armed with 
belt, bowie knife, and revolver,—all most emi- 
nently repulsive. One wonders where they come 
from among the States ; for in my long journeyings 
throughout the Union I never met such abominable 


S) Ss. 

On the other bank is the old Spanish and Indian 
town, with wooden houses, huts thatched with pal- 
metto, and a rude old church, with bells hung on a 
saffold in front. Here are a few English, and the 
principal population of Negroes, half-breeds, In- 
dians, and Spaniards. 

The alealde has an inn here, where I got a cool 
rom; and Mr. Cowan, an English merchant, who 
is agent for the English steamers, was civil and 
dbliging to me. We walked to the heights. There is 
alovely stream behind the town, which runs through 
awooded dell or glen ; the water clear and sweet, 
too tempting not to be bathed in. There were at 
Chagres when I was there about twenty vessels inside 
—along the bank—mostly American, and in the off- 
ingan English steamer and three American, all large 
vesels. Mr. Chapman, the superintendent of the 
nilway operations, called on me. He isan active, 
intelligent man, and spoke cheerfully and plea- 
sntly about his great work. It goes on actively. 
They have the rails nearly laid from Navy Bayacross 
# Gatun, five miles on their way to Gorgona, 
(which is half way across to Panama,) and which 
they hope to reach with rails by the end of July 
next, —Gorgona I mean. Mr.Chapman speaks posi- 
tively of completing the whole line across by March 
April 1853. Their people are working well,— 
% well as they had expected; and they have met 
With no disappointments nor discouragements which 
they had not calculated on. They have just now 
about a thousand workmen, and more are coming. 

é shares are all taken up, and the Panama rail- 
way stock is in good credit. I must say, Mr. Chap- 
man appeared to me a clever, business-like man, 
and full of energy and “‘ work,”—giving promise 
of accomplishing what he tries. 

Mr. Cowan hired for me an express canoe, with 
two good rowers, and I left Chagres for Gorgona, 
forty-five miles up the river, about ten o’clock in 

morning. My canoe had an awning of pal- 
netto thatch; and under this I reclined comfortably 
enough,—it being open at both ends, so that I could 
Se pretty well around me. It was quite as smooth 
™ motion as a Venetian gondola; and my cloaks 
ad cushions made me a soft couch, so that I could 
nad, write, or sleep as I chose. 


The river is broad and deep as far up as Gatun, | 





five miles from ; and there the railway 
operations are first seen and tangible. The “cut- 
ting” is on the east bank, opposite the old Indian 
village. It was interesting and stirring to turn a 
reach of the wild solitary river, with dense forest 
on each side, and see all at once the red embank- 
ment of earth, the trucks running along full and 
empty, white workmen with spades and wheel- 
barrows, and a little steamer lying alongside the 
cutting with implements and rails lumbering her 
deck. The line comes to Gatun from Navy Bay 
direct, and then keeps the east bank of the river 
towards Palenquilla and Gorgona, disappearing 
among the trees, and in some places raised on 
wooden piles. One cannot form a good estimate of 
the size of a river without sounding it; but in the 
dry months the Chagres seems to be about the size 
of the Thames above Richmond,—and for twenty 
miles from its mouth the fall is not great. The 
Trinidad river runs into the Chagres about six 
miles above Gatun,—a fine deep stream, with good 
body of water. Between Palo Matias and Vamos 
Vamos the Chagres is very sinuous,—then it is 
pretty straight as far as Palenquilla :—all Indian or 
Negro villages, where provisions, or coffee, or bread 
can be bought. It is a beautiful sail the whole 
way to Gorgona: many portions of the river per- 
fectly lovely, with banks covered with prodigal and 
luxuriant tropical productions,—fine trees, gay 
flowers, and jungle of all shades of green. One 
sometimes sees a lazy alligator on the.bank, and 
guanos on the low branches of the larger trees,—and 
parrots and macaws fly overhead in all directions. 
The crested white crane flits about, fishing in the 
shallower parts,—and humming-birds abound near 
the flowering shrubs :—in fact, there is everything 
to please, and little to incommode the traveller in 
canoeing up the Chagres; and to me it was new 
being paddled on a South American river by two 
Indians, and I rather enjoyed it. My rowers laid 
aside the paddles about Vamos Vamos, nearly 
twenty miles from Chagres, and took poles, as the 
river shallows there. We stopped at Palenquilla 
seven hours to rest and sleep :—they went on shore, 
and I slept in my canoe. Starting about day- 
break, we reached Gorgona at ten; so I was about 
twenty-four hours coming up, including our night’s 
rest. On approaching Gorgona, ranges of hills are 
visible on the left (west) bank of the river, and two 
high points are prominent. They are fine objects, 
and like all tropical hills richly wooded to the 
summits. 

I should think the fall of the Chagres from Gor- 
gona to the sea within 300 feet (about forty-five 
miles),—but I had no good barometer with me, and 
could only guess. The bottom is in general gra- 
velly ; and as my canoe was very light, we met 
with none of the impediments which larger boats 
encounter, and made the voyage prosperously. I 
paid forty dollars for the hire of my canoe. Every- 
thing is very dear at present on the Isthmus,— 
boatmen included ; but it seems exorbitant to 
spend 8/. in hire of a rude shallop with two heathen 
Indians for a day’s work! 

Gorgona is placed on the left (west) bank of the 
river,—and is well situated on a rising ground. 
Half of the town has been burned since I first was 
there,—but it still contains about 1,000 in- 
habitants. There are long rows of Indian huts, 
some wooden houses, and numbers of sheds for 
housing merchandise in transitu across from ocean 
to ocean. There are hotels (soi-disant), lodging- 
houses, &c. and agency-houses for letting mules. 
The town was so crammed full of Californian 
American Ritornados, that when I arrived there 
was scarcely room for another man !—and having 
no servant with me, I could not for some time get 
my baggage disposed of and find my way to a mule 
hirer. So, I lost an afternoon most provokingly,— 
and had to wait a night at a wretched crowded 
inn, called the French Hotel (since burned). 
There was no help for it, however,—so I ordered 
dinner, stowed away my traps, and set out after 
mules. Every white man (they are about thirty) 
in Gorgona is, directly or indirectly, concerned in 
forwarding goods and passengers across the Isthmus 
—(the transit trade in embryo for the railway). 
Therefore, the end and aim of the white man of 
Gorgona is to obtain and keep possession of every 





passenger he can seize on! I was “ grabbed’ 
by a Mr. Isaacs; who rushed up to me, assuring 
me in English that he remembered my face in 
Jamaica !—and would serve me to the best of his 
power. His English, and his impudence—for he 
never had seen me before,—won me over ; so I 
yielded myself prisoner to Mr. Isaacs, and went 
to inspect his mules,—taking my gun with me, 
and shooting some wild pigeons and a sort of 
ortolan on the way. 

The mules were good. I selected three; and 
after a bad dinner, a good bottle of claret, and a 
sleepless night (for mosquitoes and a scorpion 
stung me),—I set off at seven on the following 
morning, with an active arriero (or muleteer on 
foot), for Panama and the Pacific. 

The ride occupied eight hours. It is a most in- 
teresting journey,—somewhat fatiguing, but quite 
easy and practicable. I never required to dismount 
from the roughness of the path; and although 
often obliged to ride slowly, from the hilly and 
stony nature of the route, yet the shade of the 
high trees is so impervious that it was not op- 
pressive, and I was by no means over tired on 
arriving. It is 24 miles from Gorgona to Panama, 
—and there are little inns and hotels at several 
points on the way, like the ‘‘ refuges” on the Alpine 
Passes or the tents on the Suez Desert. About 
half way, on the crest and sides of some hills, there 
are frequent angles of hard granitic rock jutting 
hgre and there out of the earth, and singular de- 
posits of squared basaltic-looking stones lying 
across the path and covering the ground,—such 
as are seen on some of the Scotch Highland passes 
among the Grampians, and on the Pyrenees. The 
path emerges from the forest about six miles from 
Panama, and comes out on grassy savannahs and 
wide plains. At last, the ‘‘Ancon” of Panama 
—a noble eminence behind the town—hangs over 
the traveller, and the towers of the old Cathedral 
peep over the horizon. A. D. 





TUE CILARGES AGAINST M. LIBRL 
We have been requested to give insertion to the 
following.— 


As there appeared some months ago in your 
columns a notice of the trial of M. Libri, and his 
condemnation to ten years’ imprisonment (in de- 
fault ofappearance), and deprivation of the various 
high offices which he held, for having, as was 
alleged, stolen from the Mazarine Library, besides 
other works, the following volumes :— 
Petrarca, gli Triomphi, 1475, Bologna, in folio. 
Pamphyli Poete lepidissimum Epigrammatum, 

quatuor, 
Faccio degli Uberti, Opera chiamata Ditta Mundi, Venezia, 
1501, in 4to. 
Phalaris Epistole, traducte del Latino da Bartol. Fontio, 
1471, in 4to. 
Dante, Convivio, Florence, 1490, in 4to., &e. &c. 
T would request the favour of your inserting the 
fact, that the learned py M. Silvestre 
has fortunately discovered, in the Mazarine Library, 
that, contrary to the very circumstantial affirma- 
tion of the Deed of Accusation, the above-men- 
tioned books are still in their places on the shelves of 
that Library,—from which they have never been 
absent, and where any one may go and see them, and 
verify the fact for himself. " 

As soon as M. Libri’s infirm health will permit 
him, he will send further and most curious details 
concerning this mystification ; which has for its 
object to destroy the reputation of an honourable 
and highly distinguished man. In the mean time, 
I would only beg permission to add extracts from 
the Deed of Accusation confronted with M. Sil- 
vestre’s two letters.—The search in the Library 
for the other volumes said to be missing will be 
continued after Easter. Ihave, &c. 

ERNESTO SUSANNI. 

6, Torrington Square, April 22. 


libri 


Extracts from two Letters from 
M. Silvest:e to . 5 
dated 1th and 12th April, 
1851. 
Letter of April 10, 1851. 
“I presented myself yesterday 
at the Maza)ine Library; and 
M. de Sacy, the present Libra- 
rian, received me very cour- 


Extracts from the Deel 
of Accusation brought 
against M. Libri (see the 
Moniteur Universel «of 
Aug. 3, 1850, page 2692). 

Some leaves of a book, 

entitled ‘Pamphyli Epi- 

grammatum, libri qua- 
tuor,’ have been seized 





in the house of the ac- teously. I told him frankly, 
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cused. The title - page 
shows the mark of a 
stamp half effaced by an 
unskilfal hand, — leaving 
a small hole. The circular 
edge is perfect, and is of 
precisely the same dimen- 
sions with that of the 
Mazarine. Now, on the 
one hand, the edition with- 
out date of the ‘ Pamphy- 
lius’ is no longer to be 
found in that establish- 
ment, where it was num- 
bered 10600,—on the other, 
the witness Maslon, assist- 
ant in that Library, has 
recognized the leaves by 
an undoubted mark. Be- 
fore the attempt at erasing 
the stamp, he had himself 
mended the title-page with 
cuttings of newspapers, 
and he shows many other 
volumes which have under- 
gone the same operation. 


% 


.... The witness further 
deposes, that being em- 
ployed one day in dusting 
the books of the accused, 
he discovered amongst 
them a Petrarch in folio, 
belonging to the Mazarine 
Library. On his making 
an observation to that 
effect,Librireplied—* You 
are mistaken ; you will find 
your Petrarch in its place. 
This copy was obtained at 
a sale of some of the books 
of the Mazarine Library 
during the time of the old 
Constituent Assembly.”— 
From that time, Maslon 
was never employed to dust 
the books. ‘ But,” con- 
tinues the witness, ‘I per- 
fectly recollected my Pe- 
trarch from having often 
handled it, and having 
myself placed our new red 
stamp, partly on the mar- 
gin and partly on the type, 
—so that, to efface it, some 
of the letters must be de- 
stroyed. The volume has 
also our black stamp. I 
ascertained further, that 
our second copy of Pe- 
trarch, for the use ef the 
readers, was the only one 
to be found in the Library, 
—and that the other had 
disappeared.” — In fact, 
there is missing from the 
Mazarine a Petrarch gli 
Triomphi, Bologna, 1475, 
in folio, and the same 
work appears in the Libri 
Catalogue. The pretended 
sale alleged by the accused 
never took place, either 
under the Constituent 
Assembly or at any other 
time. 


that the search which I re- 
quested his permission to make 
was at your request,—and the 
object was to invalidate the 
charges made against you. He 
immediately placed at my ser- 
vice one of the assistants to aid 
me in my search,—furnishing 
me with the Catalogues and 
the lists of books lent out from 
the Library ;—and has acted 
throughout with great libe- 
rality.” 
Letter of April 12. 

**T have the honour to send 
you the result of my second 
visit to the Mazarine Library. 
‘Pamphili Saxi Poetz lepidis- 
simi Epigrammatum libri qua- 
tuor, Distichorum libri duo, 
etc. in 4to."—The copy belong- 
ing to the Mazarine is on the 
shelves, and is numbered 953 
in the new Catalogue of the 
books of the fifteenth century. 
Its former number was 10600 
in the general Catalogue,—and 
it is certainly the one in ques- 
tion. I have seen it. It bears 
the date 1499, and is a 4to. 
(Saxi follows the name Pam- 
phili.)” 


Letter of April 10. 

“In my first visit to the 
Mazarine Library, lonly sought 
for the Petrarch, Bologna, 
1475, in folio. —I have the 
satisfaction of informing you 
that J have seen this book in the 
Mazarine Library....1 have 
seen it.” 

April 12. 

““With regard to the ‘ Tri- 
umphi del Petrarea,’ Bologna 
edition, 1475, in folio, I beg to 
tell you that the result of my 
inquiries is, that the Mazarine 
Library has never possessed 
more than one copy of that 
edition. It was numbered 305 
in the old general Catalogue, 
—and is now nuinbered 119 in 
the new Catalogue of the books 
of the fifteenth century... .The 
copy only bore a black stamp 
on the first leaf and also on the 
last.—It is about a year since 
they have applied the red 
stamps.” 


Letter of April 12. 

* *Faccio degli Uberti, Opera 
chiamata Ditta Mundi, Venice, 
1501, in 4to.’—T he copy belong- 
ing to the Mazarine Library is 
in the shelves, and is numbered 
10929 in the general Catalogue. 
I have seen it. 

*** Epistole di Phalari tra- 
ducte .... da lui di greco in 
latino....e di Latino in Vul- 
gare, da Parth. Fontio, 147i, 
in 4to..—The copy belonging 
to the Mazarine Library is in 
the shelves, and is numbered 
38 in the new Catalogue of 
the books of the fourteenth 
century. J have seen the copy. 
It is bound in calf. 

*** Dante, Convivio, Flo- 
rence, 1490, in 4to.—The copy 
belonging to the Mazarine Li- 
brary is in the shelves, and is 
numbered 571 in the new Cata- 
logue of the books of the four- 
teenth century. J have seen 
the copy. It is bound in parch- 
ment.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE Queen’s advisers, in deference to general 
opinion, have determined that the opening of the 
Great Exhibition shall be of a public character, 
and conducted with the solemnities usual on great 
State occasions. At nine o'clock, on the morning 
of the Ist of May, the east, south, and west doors 
will be thrown open to the holders of season tickets, 
who will be allowed to take their places in the gal- 
leries, or on the floor in any part, excepting a portion 


of the nave and transept, which will be railed off 


for the accommodation of the Royal party. A 
platform, with a chair of state, will be raised 


in the north transept under the green area of 


the great beech tree, and in front of it the Royal 


Commissioners, the Foreign Ambassadors, the 
Ministers of Church and State will assemble at 
half-past eleven ; when the Royal procession— 





coming from Buckingham Palace—by way of Con- 
stitution Hill, Hyde Park Corner and Rotten Row 
—will arrive at the northern door. 
Queen is seated in the chair of state, the great 
organ and a choir of voices will strike up the 


When the 


National Anthem : after which the Royal Commis- 
sion will present a short report and the corps diplo- 


matique an address. The Archbishop of Canter- | 


bury will recite a prayer, and the Commissioners 
will conduct Her Majesty round the main avenues: 
—the great organs in the building taking up the 
peal of triumph as the procession nears them. 
When the circuit of the area is completed, the 
Queen will declare ‘‘The Exhibition Opened !”— 
and the fact will be announced to the world out- 
side by a flourish of trumpets and the firing of a 
royal salute from the northern bank of the Serpen- 
tine. The barriers which rail off the nave will 
then be thrown down,—and the public allowed to 
circulate. ° 
During the Jubilee of Art and Industry which 
will be thus solemnly inaugurated, we are 
glad to see indications in many quarters of a 
desire to enlarge in behalf of our distinguished 
visitors the sphere of private hospitality and 
recognition by a series of public and professional 
receptions. The French showed us the way of 
this in 1848: and our pride and interest should 
alike urge us not to fall short of expectation in 
this regard. Those of our readers who happened 
to be in Paris in the autumn of 1848 and saw the 
reception given at the Hotel de Ville to the body 
of our countrymen who returned the visit of the 
Garde National to London, will not readily forget 
the effect produced on all parties by the goodwill 
displayed and the magnificent hospitalities offered 
to the English nation in the persons of these its 
representatives. Now that all the world is coming 
to our owncapital in the same friendly spirit, to give 
the homage of their presence to the principle of 
peace and the genius of industry, it is due to 
ourselves, as well as to our guests, that we endea- 
vour to make our island as pleasant and profitable 
to them during their stay in it as we can,—and 
we know no way in which this can be done so 
effectually as by the public receptions and recog- 
nition to which their habits and education lead 
them to attach so great an importance. Impressed 
with the conviction that this form of courtesy is 
one that will be gratifying to our guests, we an- 
nounce with pleasure that the English Bar is pre- 
paring to receive the Bar of France in a style 
worthy of their own resources and of the rank and 
merits of our visitors. The magnificent Hall of 
Lincoln’s Inn is fixed on, we believe, as the scene 
of a great dinner to be given early in May, in full 
costume, to the French judges and barristers who 
may be in London at that time. A public recep- 
tion, a breakfast, and a grand ball form parts of 
the Templars’ programme. The Hall of the Middle 
Temple, in which Queen Elizabeth received the 
hospitalities of the benchers, is to be thrown 
open,—and our legal visitors will be conducted 
over the beautiful Church of the Temple. The 


City municipal body intend, we believe, to give | 


a series of receptions and soirées at the Mansion 
House, to the more distinguished of our guests 
connected with Art, Industry and Commerce. 
Some of the West End clubs have resolved to 
admit strangers, friends of their present members, 
into their aristocratic interiors on certain speci- 
fied but liberal conditions, during the summer. 
Among all organized bodies we hear the sound 
of preparations for doing honour to the nation’s 
guests. Dinners to distinguished Continental and 
American men of letters, artists, generals and 
statesmen are in course of arrangement; and 
many of the learned Societies will probably open 


their sittings to men of science and letters from | 


all countries. The Festival of Industry promises 
to be the festival of every species of merit. 

Amid the pomp and circumstance of this great 
feast,—an earnest appeal is made to the reader's 
humane feeling in behalf of a class whose well- 
being is thought to be endangered from those very 
causes. The hundred thousand shopmen and shop- 
women in London fear that the flow of life and 
flush of trade during the coming summer may dis- 
astrously affect the arrangements already made 


with employers by the Early Closing Associa 
These ae ine asian Y nfownie detention, 
hours of closing in Continental cities are a8 the 
—_ a England the persons employ. 
t' in and. In the h of aa 
there will doubtless be some eases of hansen’ 
milliners condemned to sleepless nights and tall 
forced to Sunday work;—but much of thig ail 
may be provided against by a little forethought 
the part of the public. During the Festival of 
Industry its humblest ministers may reago, 
hope to have their toils remembered in a kindly 
spirit. 
A few nights ago Sir George Grey an 
j in the House of “ra that Bt. Pavt’s aa 
would vacate his office on the Ist of May :— 
| that date the national Cathedral will be open to 
the public without the old tax of two-pence each 
| visitor. This change, however, will open only the 
great area of the Cathedral. The public will still, we 
| fear, — : pay a heavy fines so long levied for 
seeing the dome, whispering-gallery, libra: 
| and vaults. —— ween, 
| We observe the death, on the 16th inst., of Mr 
J. C. Tarver, who for a quarter of a century had 
; filled the situation of French master at Eton College 
| Our readers are aware that at that celebrated school 
Prince Albert has founded prizes for proficiency in 
| modern languages. Mr. Tarver, from his ability 
and acquirements, was eminently qualified to 
out such improvements in the system of education 
at Eton as this wise liberality on the part of the 
Prince pointed to as a necessity. Mr. Tarver js 
well known as the author of several standard ele. 
mentary works. His ‘French and English Phrase. 
ological Dictionary’ has given him a high repute- 
tion.—Mr. Tarver, we hear, is succeeded by his 
son, who was his assistant. 

The Adelaide Observer records the death of Mr. 
John Stephens,—editor and proprietor of that paper 
and of the South Australian Register. 

It is a good sign of our times that Biographies of 
the thinkers, the philanthropists, and the pioneers, 
are now coming into request, not merely as secta- 
rian books, but as contributions to general litera- 
ture. Those from whom “the many” stood aloof 
as amiable enthusiasts, the world is now beginning 
to study as objects of close interest. Among other 
works of the kind which are forthcoming, not the 
least interesting is likely to be ‘The Life of George 
Fox,’—on which Mr. William Howitt is under. 
stood to have been engaged “for many years past. 
The Life of the great Quaker will, in fact, involve 
the history of Quakerism itself. 

During the last few months projects have 
been in process of examination by committees of 
mercantile men connected with the City of London 
for the establishment in the metropolis of a 
** Chamber of Commerce,”’—and also for the intro- 
duction here of what are well known on the Con- 
| tinent as ‘“‘Tribunals of Commerce.” Both pro- 
| posals, if they shall be carried into effect with 

caution and ability, point to valuable results. 
| The institutions which they contemplate would do 
something towards removing a portion of the intri- 
| cacy and barbarism that at present render nearly 
all branches of our law almost useless for modern 
purposes. We would lay great stress, however, on 
the necessity of not incurring any risk of failure by 
too much precipitation and contempt of practical 
difficulties. A ““Chamber of Commerce,” it may 
not be amiss to say, is an institution quite distinct 
from a ‘Tribunal of Commerce,”—and vice versd. 
The one by no means implies the other. A Chamber 
of Commerce is generally a voluntary association 
of merchants and traders residing in a particu 
town or district, who elect from their own bodys 
central committee, whose duty consists in watehing 
more particularly over the commercial interests of 
| the locality, and in taking such steps as may be Te 
quired to ascertain and to give expression from time 
to time to the opinions of their constituents 
important mercantile questions of the day. Such 
an association is in no sense political. It exists 
| only on the condition of a perfect ‘neutrality om 
| party and sectarian questions. In many of our 
large towns Chambers of Commerce have exis 
for some time ; and we presume that means will now 
be adopted to obtain formal and ample evidence 
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manner in which they have been 

to ti the degree of success which has 

4 them. ‘There might be more difficulty 
‘y¢ such a» Chamb tisfactorily in a 
like London than in a provincial 
¢ at least nothing but good can result 
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Tdship ap") ‘scussion of the question. Tribunals 
nd tailors \ siege intended to be purely judicial 
this ey fe functions. They are founded on the maxim 
ought op test exclusively technical questions by exclu- 
estival Soldiers and sailors have 
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his own,— ani ° * : ° 
‘<a that in a profession so full of intricacies 
hnounced P heir own they cannot safely trust themselves 
showman f lly to the lawyers. On the Continent and in 
Y :—from shat of the world Tribunals of Commerce 
P opens heen long established, and with great success. 
Ne each Code Napoléon conferred on them a regular 
Only the isation. Of the two enterprises, we should 
I still, we it be surprised if at present the establishment of 
evied for nals of Commerce in London is more speedily 
'Y, Clock, vomplished than the formation of a really effi- 
ut Chamber of Commerce. The promoters of 
-» Of Mr, th schemes deserve every success, and are enti- 
tury had to high praise for the energy and discretion 
ere ich up to the present time have marked their 
© School Fe vements. 
cieney in fae Monchester correspondent to whom we 
aie -rred last week [ante, p. 436] has sent us the 
to carry owing further particulars respecting the locating 
ducation {the Dalton Statue,—for which we willingly find 
t of the fi. — With respect to the Dalton Statue, the 
Parver is siseribers to it, after due deliberation, selected 
lard ele- lye Hall of the Royal Institution as the most 
| Phrase. j propriate situation for the permanent deposit of 
repute #@..: memorial :—stipulating only that it should 
| by his iinays be freely open to the public at reasonable 
hrs. This was duly notified at the outset; but 
1 of Mr, pahaps there was not sufficient care taken to con- 
iat paper tinue the publicity afterwards. Therefore, you have 
: ne good service by arousing the Council to the | 
iphies of we of various means for making generally known 
mapere, deright of the public to view this fine statue.” 
S$ secta- Hl The Academy of Sciences in Paris has elected 
1 litera- M. Chasles to fill the vacant chair in its section of 
od aloof Geometry.—The same body has replaced the de- 
ginning Basd geometrician M. Jacobi as a Foreign Asso- 
ng other Biss. by the election of M. Tiedmann of Frank- 
net the #B:.and M. Raffeneau Delile as a corresponding | 
George Bh anuber by that of M. Alphonse de Candolle, of 
under- Geneva, 
peice A communication from M. de Gaysa—an ad- 
involve Hi .cturous Magyar scholar and traveller—to the 
_ lnperial Society of Vienna reports that he has 
SHAVE Fjiund amongst the Kommenis, a small tribe in 
= aegambia, traces of Jacques Compagnon, who 
sent out by the Duke de Choiseul, about the 
of of . ilile of the last century, on a voyage of explo- 
ro ntion,—and all trace of whom was finally lost 
a ON Fivut the year 1760. Following in the track of 
aah stain discoveries which his brother had made 
it everal years before, Jacques Compagnon left 
sald “ Suegal towards the close of 1758; and after having 
mune © BP isied all the tribes to the north and east of 
‘ ne he Senegambia, penetrated as far as the wooded 
ere lsert of Simboni—and disappeared. The Gover- 
— wr of St. Louis made fruitless efforts to obtain 
ot oe tings of his fate. The Kommenis, it appears, are 
peers ‘sai-civilized tribe; they have some religious 
it may wlons possessing a certain analogy with the 
intinet lanstian tradition, a regular language, an alpha- 
aa ‘, and a mode of writing. M. de Gaysa, it 
onal ‘ppears, discovered in one of their principal vil- 





‘gesa little stone monument of a conical form, 
wered with an inscription in hieroglyphical cha- 
tuters. After carefully studying this construc- 
ton, and after strict inquiry amongst the old men 
# the country, and having heard the traditions 
which existed amongst them, he became convinced 
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pene Hat the monument was the tomb of J acques Com- 
ats on Kguon, who had been detained by the Kommenis, 
Such iad at last became accustomed to his position and 
exists asiructed the natives in the principles of the 
ity om wful arts. He died in 1775, leaving amongst 
of our the reputation of a sage, or good genius. 
xisted inference of M. de Gaysa, that these monu- 
Il now uents and traditions referred to Compagnon, was 





danged into conviction when the head of the 








tribe showed him several objects which had be- 
longed to a European, and were regarded by the 
people as sacred. Amongst them was a quadrant 
bearing the name of Jacques Compagnon in full. 

We may add, here, that another French traveller, 
M. Mariette, sent out some months since, by the 
Ministers of the Interior and of Public Instruction, 
on an expedition into Egypt, is said to have made 
some interesting discoveries. A granite Sphynx, 
as large as those in the Louvre, and in perfect pre- 
servation, is mentioned amongst them. 

A letter from Capt. Meadows Taylor, dated Sho 
rapoor (Deccan) 24th of February last, announces 
the interesting fact of his having discovered some 
very curious Druidical remains in that province,— 
which we have reason to hope he will illustrate by 
drawings and further description. 

Among the flights of fancy and speculation 
which may be naturally looked for beyond the 
walls of the Crystal Palace, few will exceed those 
of the present occupant of the historical mansion 
where once Wilberforce held his serious and 
philanthropical conclaves, and where subsequently 
Lady Blessington drew round her the wittiest and 
most gifted men of her time. M. Soyer’s adver- 
tisement of ‘‘his universal Symposium at Gore 
House, Kensington,” is worth perpetuating as 
among the literary illustrations of the Great Ex- 
hibition.— 

“Amongst the numerous attractions of this extraordinary 
mansion and grounds (which inclose the famous and park- 
like Pré d'Orsay) and Le Vestibule de la fille de l'Grage— 
the Hall of Architectural Wonders—the Blessington Temple 
of the Muses—the Temple of Danaé, or the Shower of Gems 
—the Transatlantic Passage—La Foret Peruvienne, or the 
Night of Stars—the Grand Staircase, containing the Macé- 
doine of all Nations, being a comegrotesquepanofunofun- 
niofoolishiorama, or *‘ Such a Getting up Stairs’ to the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, painted in fresco by Mr. George Augustus 
Sala—the Gallic Pavilion, or l’'Avenue des Amours—the 
Temple of Bheebus—the Glittering Rocaille of Eternal 
Snow—the Bower of Ariadne—the Door of the Dungeon of 
Mystery—the Boudoir de la Valliere, or the Doriana—L'@il 
de Beeuf, or Flora’s Retreat—the Celestial Hall of Golden 
Lities—the Grand Banqueting Bridge al freseo—the Wash- 
ington Refreshment Room, for the dispensation of every 
sort of American beverage—Soyer's Colossal Offering to 
Amphitrite—Cupid's Delight—the Impenetrable Grotto of 
Ondine—Hebe's Mistake, or the Enchanted Fountain—the 
Aerial Orchestra—the Baronial Hall, containing the late 


| Madame Soyer’s celebrated Pictures, and the complete 


Gallery of Eminent Characters by Count d’Orsay, munifi- 
cently presented to M. Soyer by J. Mitchell, Esq., of Bond 
Street—Gigantic Encampment of a}l Nations, with monster 


| Tablecloth, 307 feet long, of British manufacture—Pic-nic 


Tents — Magic Cookery, by Soyer’s original Lilliputian 
Kitchen — Marble Statues and Fountains— Bacchanalian 
Vases—Emerald Pyramids—Gipsey Dell, and Statuettes 
a la Watteau, &e.” 

Here is Vauxhall out-Vauxhalled—Cremorne out- 
Cremorned. It will be hard for the best chef to 
cook up to the standard of the above incomparable 
decorations. 


Closing of the Exhibition. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTIsS?S is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
till Five, and will CLOSE on SATURDAY, MAY 10. —Admission, 
lg. Catalogue, ls, GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS.— The 
FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION will OPEN, at 
their Gallery, 5, Vall Mall East,on MONDAY. APRIL 28.—Ad- 
mittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, incor- 
porated by Royal Charter.—The TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN, from 9 a.m. until 

usk.—Admittance, la. . W. ALLEN, Secretary. 

Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS and SKETCHES LN OILS, comprising works by the most 
eminent living Artists, is OPEN from Ten till dusk daily.— Ad- 
mission, including Catalogue, la. ; Season Tickets, 3a. 

130, Regent-street. J. L. GRUNDY, Manager. 


The NATIONAL INSTITUTION of FINE ARTS.—The EX- 
HIBITION of the above Association is NOW OPEN daily, at 
the PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, Regent Street, opposite the 
Polytechnic Lustitution, from 9 am. till dusk.— Admission, le. ; 
Catalogue, & BELL SMITH, Secretary. 

EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

The ORIGINAL DIOKAMA, Regent’s Park.—NOW_ EX- 
HLiBITING, Two highly interesting Pictures, each 70 feet broad 
and 50 feet high, representing MOUNT ETNA, in Sicily, during 
an Eruption ; and the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS on 
the Rhine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
One Shilling.—Children under twelve years, half-price. Open from 
Ten till Six. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. -- The 
Divrama of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA having been 
entirely renovated is NOW OPEN DAILY at Twelve, Three and 
Light o'Cleck. In addition to which will be presented to the 
public the Taj Mehal (from Drawings taken on the spot by nes. 
W. Barnett ; the exterior of this extraordinary building by 
mooulight; the beautiful gateway called the Kalan Durwasa: 
finishing with ‘he gorgeous interior, lighted by crystal and golden 
lamps, as in the days of the Great Moguls. —The new Diorama of 
OUR NATIVE LAND is still exhibited daily,as usual, at Two 
and Seven o’Clock.— Admission (to each) 13., 28, 6d. and 38.—Doo:s 











open half an hour befure each representation. 


The CLASSIC PANORAMA of the NILE—EGYPTIAN 
HALL, PICCADILLY.—A vivid realization of all that is pic- 
turesque in scenery, grand hitect' and i ing in 
detail, throuchout the three countries of t, Nubia, and 
Suntepin.— Stalls, 2.3 Pit, 1s. 6d.; Balcony, ls. , at Threeand 


ight. 
“ Replete with information. A most interesting and instructive 
Exhibition.”— The Times. . ' 


TOURISTS’ GALLERY. — EASTER HOLIDAY RECREA- 
TION.—Mr. Charles Marshall’s GRAND TOUK OF EUROPE, 
Great Moving Diorama, Large Hall, Leicester Square, (Linwood 
Gallery.) presents to the spectator imagerial visits to the most re- 
markable cities of Europe, the Scenery down the Danube to Con- 
stantinople —R ome,— Venice — Excursions through Switzer! 
over the Alps,—Napoleon’s great work, the Tunnelled Go 
Gondo, of the Simplon Pass,—The Bernese Alps and the sub 
Mont Blanc— Excursions down the pictu ue Khine and home— 
The White Cliffs of Britain. Accompan by historical and 
statistical descriptions.—Hours of Exhibition at Twelve, Three, 
and Eight o'clock. Admission 1s. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS.—CONSTANTINOPLE, by way of the 
DAKDANELLES and BOSPHOKUS. This gigantic moving 
Panorama having received important additions, by which means 
the spectator is conveyed from the Plains of Troy to the Black 
Sea, and through the far-famed City of the Sultan, is exhibited 
at the POLYORAMA, 309, Regent Street, next door to the Poly- 
technic, at Twelve, Three, and Eight o'clock. Admission, ls. ; 
stalls, 28, 6d. and 38, 


IMPORTANT NOVELTIES atthe ROYAL POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTION.—The ROTATION of the EARTH DEMON.- 
STRATED by FOUCAULT'S recent Experiments, as exhibited 
at the PANTHEON in PARIS, Mornings at a quarter before 

ree; Evenings at Nine o'clock. IRE by Frederick 
Chatterton, Fsq., on the HISTORY of the HARP, from the time” 
of the Egyptians, with Vocal Selections by Miss Blanche Young, 
R.A. of Music, and_il'ustra by Drawings of the Harps of 
various Nations LECTURES by J. H. Pepper, Esq. on CHE- 

“TRY, with brilliant experiments; and on NATURAL 
PHILOSOPH), by Dr. Bachhoffner._TWO SERIES OF DIS- 
SULVING VIEWS: one series entirely painted by Chas. Smith, 
Esq. &c. &. &c.—Open every Morning Evening.—Admission, 
1s.; Schools, Half-price. 

The GAS-FITTERS’ ASSOCIATION are nearly ready to ex- 
hibit their ingenious deposits in the Institution. 











SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. —April 14. — Col. Rawlinson 
read a paper ‘ On the Identification of the Biblical 
Cities of Assyria, and on the Geography of the 
Lower Tigris.’ He explained, on the authority of 
the cuneiform inscriptions, that the city of Nine- 
veh had occupied a large tract of country on the 
Tigris, opposite to Mosul ; the tumuli and ruins at 
Koyunjih, Nebbi, Junus, Karmoles, and Khursa- 
bad marking the sites of suburbs and palaces 
belonging to that capital. Nimrtd, named in the 
inscriptions, Rebekha, he identified with Reheboth, 
and showed it to have been a suburb of the neigh- 
bouring large city of Resen or Alassar (called by 
Xenophon, Larissa) as Koyunjih and Khursabad 
had been suburbs of Nineveh. Calah, he was 
inclined, upon Syriac and Talmudic authority, to 
place at Hatra, a city on the Tigris, at the extreme 
southern limit of Assyria. Kileh Shirgat, the 
only other Assyrian ruin upon the river, had been 
a mere castle or palace, and could not, therefore, 
have been included in the biblical metropolitan 
list. He then gave a short description of the 
Nabrwan canal,—a magnificent work executed by 
Nushirwan, which had irrigated some thousands of 
square miles, and had supplied food to somemillions 
of persons. It was now entirelydry. Passing on 
to the Chal-i-Nimrud, usually supposed to mark 
the site of the Median Wall of Xenophon, he ex- 
plained that this was nothing more than an arti- 
ficial dyke, constructed for the purpose of collect- 
ing the waters of the desert into a reservoir, from 
whence they were let out by sluices, according as 
the neighbouring lands required to be irrigated. 
He thought it was a work of Nebuchadnezzar’s, 
and believed that it had been alluded to by Era- 
tosthenes, under the name of the Acaretyeopa of 
Semiramis. The Median Wall described by Xeno- 
phon was probably part of the enceinte of Babylon. 
Sittare, where the Greeks passed the Tigris, he 
placed as low down as Dér; and the famous city of 
Opis, on the Physcus, he thought was to be looked 
for at the mouth of the Dialeh. After describing 
the ruins of Sekherieh, which on various grounds 
he identified with the Apaniza of Mesene of the 
Greeks, he went on to notice the bifurcation of 
the Tigris. This curious natural feature had 
been very accurately described both by Pliny and 
Stephen, and the Arab writers enabled us to 
connect those ancient notices with the modern 
geography of the country. The Cauchian plains of 
Pliny were shown to be the Coche of the Syrians, 
and Jukha of the Arabs, while the Delos of Stephen 
was still preserved in the name of Diéleh (quite 
distinct from Dijleh), which the Bedouins of the 





present day apply to the dry bed of the Tigris 
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running by the ruins of Wasit. The Tigris had 
changed its course several times. At the period of 
the Christian era it was divided into two streams. 
Under the Sassanians the left hand, or eastern 
branch, was alone navigable. In the seventh year 
of the Hijreh, the right hand, or western branch 
was reopened; while, in the fifteenth century of our 
era the river took the form which it retains to the 
present day. The tract of country between the 
two arms, owing to its natural depression, had 
been always more or less subject to inundations, 
and boats had passed from Wasit to the Euphrates, 
along tracts artificially formed for them in the 
marshes. The character of the country was the 
same at the present day, and the Tigris, from the 
tomb of Abdallah Ibn Ali to Kurna, now ran in a 
channel which was formerly named the Abul Assad 
Canal, and which had been cleared out under the 
Caliph Mansur for the purposes of navigation. 
Below the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
‘Col. Rawlinson showed that four cities had been 
successively built, as the sea had retired before the 
deposit of alluvium to serve as commercial emporia. 
‘These cities were the Havilah of Genesis, Beth 
Yakina, of the Assyrian Inscriptions, Teredon of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and Obillah of the Sassanians. 
The increment of land about the Delta could be 
chronologically traced, and was found, since the 
commencement of the Christian era, to have taken 
place at the extraordinary rate of a mile in thirty 
years. Some account was then given of a famous 
‘city named Taha Dunigas, in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions, which was thought to be Susa itself; 
and the paper closed with a notice of the two cities 
on the Haffar Canal, which had often been con- 
founded, but which were in reality distinct places. 
One had been formerly named Perath, or Perat di 
Misan, and more recently Bahmen Ardeshir, now 
corrupted to Bahmishir. The other was Spasinze 
Charax, which had been first fortified by Alexander, 
had been the capital of an independent state under 
the Parthian monarchy, and which, having been 
named Kerkhi Misan (Charax of Mesene), and 
Asterabad by the Sassanians, and Maherzi by the 
Arabs, was now represented by the port of 
Mahamrah, so long a subject of contest between 
the Persian and Turkish governments. 

Sir R. I. Murchison having been called on by 
the President to give an opinion concerning the 
geological allusions in the memoir of Col. Rawlin- 
son, said, that the elevation of land along parts of 
the course of the Tigris might very probably, as 
suggested, have deflected that river partially, and 
have also augmented the rapid increase of the delta 
of the Euphrates. The continued accession from 
the remotest historical periods to that delta, as 
proved by comparing the sacred writings, the 
Greek, Latin, and Mohammedan historians, and the 
British surveys of the last and present centuries, 
was, he thought, of very great importance to geo- 
logical science, inasmuch as the rate of increase of 
a mile in thirty years, as deduced by the author, 
was probably about double the growth of any 
other delta, including that of the Mississippi. This 
phenomenon he attributed in part to the circum- 
stance of the mud and sand carried down by the 
Euphrates and its associated streams being de- 
rived in immense volume from the slightly 
coherent tertiary formations through which these 
rivers flow for such enormous distances; and 
specially to this detrital matter being deposited 
in so land-locked a body of water as the Persian 
Gulf, in which, aided by the inset of the tide, 
the sediment is poured back instead of being 
swept out by a boisterous open sea. At the rate of 
increase calculated, the Persian Gulf must be en- 
tirely filled up within a period which might be 
roughlyestimated. In reference to any oscillation 
of land within the historic era, whereby the Tigris 
and Euphrates may have partially changed their 
courses, Sir Roderick considered that a very small 
amount of unequal elevation would occasion de- 
flections like those alluded to, just as a small rise 
of land at the south-eastern end of the Caspian Sea 
had deflected the Oxus, and turned that great 
river into the Aral Sea. But though these opera- 
tions seem mighty in the eye of man, they are as 
nothing in intensity of cause, when compared with 
the great downcast of land by which that chasm 





| read a paper ‘On a Journey to the Land of the 


was produced, in which the Dead Sea lies at 1,300 
feet beneath the adjacent Mediterranean Sea,—a 
feature which he attributed not to any gradual 
depression, but to a sudden, violent, and extensive 
collapse of that portion of the earth’s crust. 





Astatic.—A pril 5.—Prof. H. H. Wilson, Direc- 
tor, in the chair. 

The Director read a paper by Dr. H. M. Nichol- 
son, of the Bombay Establishment, on the ruined 
City of Vamila-pura. In the eastern part of the 
district of Kattiawar, to the north-west of Bhow- 
nugger, lies the jungle of Peloo ;—the vegetation 
of which is composed almost entirely of the Sal- 
vadora Persica. The surface is a complete level, 
and the soil a deep alluvial, through which several 
brackish water-courses slowly run. This jungle 
now occupies the site of what was once a very large 
city; the surface being in many places strewed 
with the debris of burnt bricks, resembling those 
brought from the Euphrates. In the middle there 
is a circular inclosure of bricks, about fifteen feet 
in diameter, much resembling the Druid-like reli- 
gious inclosures of the Gonds. The floor is paved 
with brick; and in the east face of the wall there 
is 2 niche containing the remains of an obliterated 
image. This structure, however, appears to be a 
modern one, erected from ancient materials. Near 
this circle extensive excavations were in progress 
for the purpose of obtaining the large burnt bricks, 
quantities of which are dug up from ten to eighteen 
feet below the surface and sold for building. The 
neighbouring town of Wullay is almost entirely 
built of them. The floors of several houses paved 
with large, yellow bricks, were observed in their 
primitive level, showing that the city had not been 
overturned by an earthquake. To the west of the 
circular inclosure there is a full size granite figure 
of Nandi, the Bull of Siva; and further on, a large 
granite lingam mounted upon a pedestal of burnt 
bricks. If these images are coeval with the ruined 
city, they would show it to be one of no great anti- 
quity ; but the inference derived from the enormous 
size of the slow-growing Sulvadora Persica, which 
is found in many places over the ruins, tells against 
any such supposition. On the verge of the jungle 
there is a pile of granite slabs, about 10 feet long, 
3 broad, and 1 thick, which have evidently formed 
part of a large building. Some of them have been 
set up, carved and used as Palyads, bearing dates 
about 200 years ago. Copper household utensils 
are said to have been discovered, and taken away 
by the labourers. To the south of the ruins at 
Cheemarwarra, whence Vamila-pura is said to have 
derived its supply of granite, immense peaks of 
this rock are seen rising abruptly from the plain, 
like islands from the sea; the ground between 
them being perfectly plain, and to all appearance 
levelled by the action of water. Dr. Nicholson 
supposes the present surface to have been formed 
by an overflow of water consequent on some 
upheaving of the Gulf of Cambay,—the fact of such 
an upheaving being attested by the existence and 
strata of the island of Perim. From the appear- 
ance of the country there can be no doubt that it 
was once overflowed, and that the waters gradually 
subsided, leaving the peaks of the hills alone un- 
covered; and to this deluge, from whatever cause 
arising, must be attributed the ruin of Vamila- 
pura. 

Col. Rawlinson read extracts of letters from 
gentlemen connected with the Turkish Boundary 
Commission, now at Susa, who have succeeded in 
obtaining permission from the King of Persia to 
penetrate the great mound there, contiguous to the 
modern shrine which is known as the Tomb of 
Daniel. A paper cast of an inscription found soon 
after the opening of the mound was exhibited. It 
was in the Assyrian or Babylonian cuneiform cha- 
racter, and almost every letter could be read; but 
the language, unfortunately, was perfectly distinct 
from any of those yet deciphered. The letters were 
written very shortly after the commencement of 
the excavation; and the gentlemen engaged have 
the highest hopes of success in their search. 


Roya Socrety or Lireratvure.—April 10.— 
The Rev. Dr. Spry, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Birch 


























































































































Sueta described in the Sallier Papyrus’ hove of Ex 
Fanny Corbaux.—The object of this memoir period of lif 
to show that the route in question led to the ~ the first fiv 
try of a primeval nation called Emin be portality is 
Moabites, but who called themselves “child reaches the 
Sheth,” and are classed among the Re bain a more 
Moses, in Deut. ii., with the people of Bashan « and 
Gilead, and the Anakim of Judea. Miss Core _averaging 
supported this position by pointing out the id ~ | more. I 
of all the places described in this ancient = 53; and be! 
itinerary with known Scriptural sites, The trayg) 017 per ¢ 
ler enters Palestine by ‘the way of the ™ age, rem: 
first,-having SHAT‘U'MA in sight—the land aks tality betw 
Shiddim or Shittim in the Bible; and », _the form 
KAFIRI the fortress of the KHERB‘U, corres nin latter. 
to Caphar-barucha, the outpost of Hebron i jn incre 
is then directed to proceed by the same road ths axty-five, ' 
leads to ATI = Aiath, and TUBASHI = Thebez (nom fy for Englan 
Tubas) ; and, after crossing a road or pass af remainder 
MAKARU = Migron, to go through the land of ¢, fm between t 
SHAS'U = Zuz‘im ; this leads him to “the hij ay ls Mr. 
the land of sHAvA,” mount Gilead. This hill wa A paper with 
the boundary between the Zuzim and the peopl, I of females 
of Sheth, whose land, called after them, Shittin Is : 
. NSTITU 
by the Hebrews, also bore the local name of Shaveh W. Cubit 
Gen. xiv. The route thus described indicated thy saul 
line followed by the expedition of Rameses ]| - ‘0 
against the SHETA. Miss Corbaux illustrated this ee ’ 
by a drawing combining the Biblical sites and their pan 
Egyptian correspondents in the papyrus, with anes; | 
the geographical design in the great Abousimbe = ina 
tableau of this expedition, which is thus show, found to | 
to represent the Jordan, the Dead Sea, and the iain , 
Arnon. In this historical picture, the sites of the lent of 3 
Egyptian encampment at KAFIRI “ the house of . vet. CO 
tamessu,” and of the passage across the Jordan a = a 
the Shibboleth ford, are clearly indicated; while wer, 0 
the itinerary mentions the passage of the rortayy ae defic 
with the TaRUKA Aru, whereby we learn that the mere stat 
river Zurka, called Jabbok by the Hebrews, still definite 
retains its primitive name, and that the Egyptian that the 
conqueror entered the land of the sHETA by pas- ind that 
ing through that of the sHas-v, who had surren- MM ood in | 
dered at his approach. He marched against [J So. the 
SHEB‘T'UN = Heshbon ; and finally besieged the ae 
SHETA and their allies in the fortress at the mouth iston, + 
of the river ARNA‘TA or Arn‘on, dedicated to the “a 
goddess ATESH, which, by its position in the pic pont th 
ture, must have been the frontier city “in the BJ simitte: 
midst of the river” of Scripture, called by Josephus really gi 
Oronas. Miss Corbaux identified several other 9 go enci 
cities of the SHETA, mentioned in their treaty with sal Wa 
Rameses ITI., with places in the land Shittim of engine | 
Scripture, viz. AR“NA, the dwelling of Ar, or Aroér; ql 
PILKA, still extant as Belka; sarvu‘parna, the Seiad 
rock or stronghold of Ban (Beon); KaITAVATA‘Na, uerta: 
Kiriath-Khazavath (Huzoth); and Kata... aubject 
mutilated, Kedemoth. assump’ 
StTatisticaL. — April 14. — Lord Overstone, = 
President, in the chair.—‘On the Sanitary Sta- menser 
tistics of the Metropolis,’ by R. T. Jopling, Esq— J eteq 
The first and most interesting subject to which J 4, qu: 
attention was drawn was, that of population, bagi 
as bearing on national prosperity. In table], it given ¢ 
was shown that at the completion of the nineteenth Jt, he 
century the number of inhabitants of this metro- of the : 
polis will have reached the enormous amount of BJ ponsid 
4,816,062, presuming the ratio of increase to con- tocom 
tinue the same as at present; viz., 1°515 per cent. ia Co 
per annum. To accommodate this mass of human wkno 
beings, there will be required 160,535 acres of quanti 
ground, containing 650,819 houses, as shown in reduci 
table 2,—being an increase in size of more than uae 
double the present area of London. The resalts Api 
of table 3 exhibited that the daily consumption of ficial, 
water will average 101,137,302 gallons; an amount Ro 
wholly beyond the present means of supply. Should ihe 
the Thames at this period remain the common <n 
sewer of the metropolis, we shall have flowing into Sint 
it daily no less a quantity than 2,408,031 gallons a : 
of sewage; an amount of matter which, with the be 
daily abstraction of 101,137,302 gallons of water wll 
for domestic purposes, will render the river Sen. 
little better than a pest spot. In table 5 re 
was shown some remarkable results as occurring eee 
in the rates of mortality between the metropolis nig 
and England and Wales,—and that the deaths ol 


London are upwards of 15 per cent. greater than 
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——. .. 3 w . 
Jand and Wales collectively. The 
those ome fatal in the metropolis is during 
os five years of existence. In the first, the 
| ity is 15 per cent.,—and in the second it 
reaches the enormous amount of 57, or. about 
j more than for England and Wales. During the 
zeondand third yearsthe mortality is not much less, 
_averaging 49 per cent., or an increase of nearly 
| more. In the third year it is still higher, being 
53; and between the fourth and fifth it diminishes 
017 per cent. From ten to twenty-five years of 
a remarkable change takes place in the mor- 
tality between London and England and Wales, 
_the former exhibiting 10 per cent. less than the 
latter. After the age of twenty-five the mortality 

‘n increases until the period from fifty-five to 
axty-five, when it becomes 45 per cent.—more than 
for England and Wales. From ninety-five to the 
remainder of life, it shows the same features as 
between ten and twenty-five,—being 13 per cent. 
les. Mr. Jopling concluded the first part of his 

r with afew remarks on the superior longevity 
of females over males. 

IxstiTUTION OF CIviL ENGINEERS.—April 15.— 
W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair.—The 
discussion was resumed on Commander Heath’s 
paper ‘On the Nominal Horse-Power of Steam 
Engines.’—It was admitted that it would be very 
desirable to fix the nomenclature of the power of 

ines; for though it was well known that James 
Watt did really take as his standard what he 
found to be actually performed by a powerful horse 
drawing a weight over a pulley,—viz., the equiva- 
lent of 33,0001b. raised one foot high in a minute, 
—yet commercially it had gradually become a 
custom among manufacturers to give a surplus of 
power, ostensibly as an allowance for the friction 
and deficiencies of the machine, so that now, the 
mere statement of the nominal horse-power had no 
definite meaning.—It was, however, contended 
that the standard of 33,000Ib. should be retained; 
and that, supposing the workmanship to be equally 
good in two engines, it was only necessary to com- 
pare the areas of the cylinders, the effective pres- 
sure of steam on the piston, and the speed of the 
piston, to determine their relative power. This 
was, in fact, shown by the indicator, an instru- 
nent the value of which was now universally 
admitted, and which, when skilfully used, did 
rally give a true representation of the power of 
the engine.—It was the universal custom of Boulten 
and Watt to calculate the power exerted by an 
engine by the speed of the piston, together with 
the average pressure of the steam, as shown by 
the indicator; and although much vagueness and 
weertainty had latterly been introduced into the 
abject, this was rather to be attributed to the 
assumption of arbitrary quantities to represent 
those results, than to any defect in Watt's standard 
horse-power, which definitely expressed both the 
measure of power and the space through which it 
acted.—The proposed standard of comparison of 
the quantity of water evaporated in a given time, 
bya given amount of fuel, or the combustion of a 
given quantity of fuel in a given time, were shown 
to be of no value; as then not only the generation 
ofthe steam, but the administration of it, must be 
considered, and these were points merely tending 
complicate the question.—For pumping engines 
in Cornwall, the term Horse-power was almost 

xnown, engines being sold to raise a given 
quantity of water, which was a standard easily 
reducible to that of other districts, where 33,000 Ib. 
Wag assumed to be the actual power of a horse. 

April 22.‘ On Foundations, Natural and Arti- 
ficial,’ by Mr. S. Clegg, jun. 

Roya Instrrution.—<A pril 4.—H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, Vice Patron, in the chair.—‘On Inpres- 
sons of Rain-drops in Ancient and Modern 
Strata,’ by Sir C. Lyell.—Foot-prints of reptiles 
ad birds have been observed on the surface of 
*veral ancient strata, accompanied by cracks re- 
sulting from the shrinkage of mud during desicca- 
Yon; and it had been fairly inferred that the rocks 

g these marks must have been formed on a 
each, between the level of high and low tide. It 
ight therefore have been presumed that the same 

ination of circumstances would favour the 








preservation of impressions left by rain-drops, if 
any rain had fallen on the surface of the same 
strata when in a state of mud or sand. Accord- 
ingly, memorials of rain have been met with ; and 
Sir C. Lyell exhibited specimens of fossil rain and 
hail prints, collected by Mr. Redfield, of New 
York, from the new red sandstone of triassic age 
in New Jersey ; and others of still older date, ob- 
tained by Mr. R. Brown from green slabs and 
sandstones of the coal measures of Cape Breton, in 
Nova Scotia. Casts of rain-drops were first recog- 
nized in 1828 by Dr. Buckland on the lower sur- 
faces of slabs of quartzose sandstone, found by Mr. 
Cunningham in the Storeton Hill quarries in 
Cheshire, where they are accompanied by shrinkage 
cracks, foot-prints of Cheirotherium, and ripple 
marks. Mr. Redfield and Sir C. Lyell observed 
others at Newark, in New Jersey, in 1841, in red 
sandstone and shale ; and still finer examples have 
been since met with at Pompton, in the same State, 
twenty-five miles from New York, by Mr. Red- 
field. The lecturer had also an opportunity of 
observing, in 1842, that a shower of rain had left 
numerous impressions on the mud-flats exposed at 
low water in estuaries communicating with the 
Bay of Fundy ; and he afterwards obtained a col- 
lection of specimens of the hardened mud from Dr. 
Webster, of Kentville, some of which are marked 
by the drops of a heavy but transient shower which 
fell on the 21st of July, 1849. The average size of 
the hemispherical cavities is small, but some of 
them are no less than half an inch in diameter. 
Many of them are circular, but in some the longest 
diameter exceeds the shortest by one-fifth, or even 
one-third. They are surrounded by a small rim of 
mud, consisting of the matter which has been for- 
cibly expelled from the pit by the falling drop; 
and this marginal rim sometimes projects as much 
above the plane of the stratum as the bottom of 
the pit extends below it. In those impressions 
which have been made when the wind was blowing, 
and when the rain fell obliquely, the cavities are 
not only of an oval shape, but all deeper at one 
end than at the other. Foot-prints of birds and 
the winding tubular traeks of annelids are seen on 
the same surface with the rain-prints. On splitting 
open slabs formed by numerous thin layers de- 
posited by successive tides, impressions of previous 
showers are seen, and casts of the same, standing 
out in relief on the under surface of incumbent 
layers. The lecturer next considered the nature of 
certain small protuberances, which might, on a 
cursory view, be mistaken for casts, which project 
from the upper surface of certain layers of mud, 
and are caused, some of them by dried bubbles of 
mud, and others by small particles of solid matter, 
covered with a film of mud. He also distinguished 
between the cavities produced by air-bubbles rising 
up through the mud, which give rise to cavities 
differing in shape from those formed by rain, as he 
has proved by several experiments. In illustration 
of the foot-tracks of quadrupeds, such as the musk- 
rat, the mink, the dog, and others, so common on 
the recent red sand of Kentville, on the borders of 
the Bay of Fundy, in Nova Scotia,—Sir C. Lyell 
exhibited a copy of a brick, one foot square, from 
Babylon, now in the British Museum, on which 
the track of a small animal of the Ichneumon tribe 
—apparently the Asiatic Mongoose—is distinctly 
seen. This brick has been sun-dried (not baked in 
a kiln), and must have been traversed by the 
creature when the clay mixed with straw was still 
very soft. In the middle of the brick is an inscrip- 
tion in the Babylonian cuneiform character, which 
according to Col. Rawlinson’s interpretation sig- 
nifies that Nabokednossor, King of Babylon, built 
certain cities, &c. This king is the same as the 
Nebuchadnezzar of Scripture:—so that the brick 
is twenty-four centuries old. When the tidal 
waters, densely charged with fine sediment, creep 
gently over a slightly inclined sand or mud bank, 
they do not disturb the surface, especially when it 
has been baked hard in the sun, as happens in 
summer in Nova Scotia; and the new layer of 
matter which is thrown down fills up all superficial 
indentations, which serving as moulds are protected 
from further disturbance by the casts thus taken 
from them. Mr. Cunningham threw out as a con- 
jecture, that the fine-grained quartzose substance 





of Storeton Hill might have resulted from blown 
sand, That such was really its origin, Sir C. Lyell, 
who has himself examined the quarries on the 
Mersey, entertains little doubt; for on the sea- 
shore near Savannah, in Georgia, he saw the foot- 
tracks of racoons and opossums which had been 
made in sandy mud at low water in the course of 
being gradually filled up with blown sand, clouds 
of which were swept along by the wind from 
adjoining cliffs. This layer of sand when the tide 
rose again would in its turn be overspread by a 
new deposit of mud. After describing both the 
impressions and casts of rain occurring in the re- 
cent red mud of the Bay of Fundy, the lecturer 
pointed out their close analogy with markings in- 
scribed on triassic slabs of sandstones in New Jersey, 
on which also ripple-marks, shrinkage cracks, and 
foot-prints of birds have been observed. The cha- 
racter of these ancient impressions may sometimes 
be seen to vary where the rain has fallen obliquely 
on rippled surfaces, the cavities being deeper on 
the windward and shallower on the leeward sides 
of the ridges formed by the ripple. Casts of rain- 
prints are seen on the lower surface of several sand- 
stone strata. The direction of the rain is usually 
distinguishable, the longest diameters of the cavities 
being all parallel, and their deepest ends all on the 
same side. The markings attributed by Mr. Red- 
field to hail are deep, irregular in form, and ex- 
tremely angular in outline; and the walls are 
steeper, especially at the deepest extremity of the 
excavation where they often overhang. e car- 
boniferous rain-prints of Sydney, Cape Breton, 
observed by Mr. R. Brown, are some of the most 
delicately sculptured on the laminz of shale. In 
some specimens they are quite separate from each 
other, most of them oval and with distinct rims. 
Mr. Brown remarks that they only extended over 
a certain narrow zone, disappearing when the 
stratum containing them was traced further in 
each direction ; so that they appear to have con- 
stituted a narrow belt, as might be expected if 
they were formed on a sea beach. For when rain 
falls on recent mud bordering the Bay of Fundy, 
impressions are only made on one portion of the 
exposed surface, the upper part of the bank (left 
dry for ten days or more after the highest spring 
tides) being too hard to receive any imprints, and 
the lower part near the water's edge being too soft. 
In some shales from Cape Breton perfect casts are 
seen projecting from an under surface where the 
drops are few in number, while in another stratum 
distinct casts of a heavy shower are preserved in a 
fine-grained sandstone which presents a warty and 
blistered appearance. The casts also of small 
cracks, which must have traversed the subjacent 
clay, stand out in relief. Together with these 
memorials of rain are seen numerous winding cylin- 
drical cavities, open at the top, and precisely re- 
sembling those now formed by annelids on the 
recent mud of the Bay of Fundy. These strata 
occur in the same series of beds in which so many 
examples of buried forests occur, with the trunks 
of trees standing erect, and having their roots 
attached to them. There are also numerous rippled 
sandstones at different levels in the same formation. 
On re-examining the slab which he brought in 
1846 from the coal strata of Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania,—on which Dr. King first found impressions 
of a carboniferous reptile,—Sir C. Lyell finds not 
only shrinkage cracks, but a multitude of small 
tubercles covering the surface resembling the casts 
of rain-prints, and which he can scarcely doubt are 
referable to pluvial action. In conclusion, the lec- 
turer enlarged on theimportant inferences deducible 
from the discovery of rain-prints in rocks of such 
remote antiquity. They confirm the ideas enter- 
tained of the humid climate of the carboniferous 
period, the forests of which we know were con- 
tinuous over areas several hundreds of miles in 
diameter. The average dimensions of the drops 
indicate showers of ordinary force; and show that 
the atmosphere corresponded in density as well as 
in the varying temperature of its different currents 
with that which now invests the globe. The tri- 
assic hail, moreover, implies that some regions of 
the atmosphere were at this epoch intensely cold ; 
and, coupled with the foot-prints, worm-tracks, 
ripple-marks, and the casts of cracks formed by the 
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ing of mud, these impressions of rain clearly 
iebindancatntene of sea-beaches where tides 
rese and fell, and therefore lead us to 
joint influence of the moon andsun. Hence we are 
led on to infer that at this ancient era the earth, 
with its attendant planet, was revolving, as now, 
round the sun as the centre of our system, which 
probably belonged then, as now, to one of those 
countless clusters of stars with which space is filled. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Geographical, half-past-s.—‘ On the Geography of Southern 
Peru? by W. Bollaert. 

Institute of Actuaries, 7. 

British Architects, 8, 

Ro Institution, 3.—‘On Manufactures and Construe- 

ion,” by Prof. E. Cowper. 

Geological, half-past 8. 

Horticultural, 1.—Anniversary. , 

Regal Institution, 3.—*On Cosmical Philosophy,’ by the 

Baden Powell. 


q en 
Society of Arts, 8.—*On recent Discoveries of Phosphaté 
of Lime in the Fossiliferous Strata of England. and on 
its Applications to Agriculture, &.’ by Mr. J. U. Nesbit. 
Tuvurs Zoological, 3.—General Busines®® 
Royal Society of Literature, 3.—Anniversary. 
1, half-past 8. 
Antiquarics, 8 , 
Medical, 8.— Meeting of Council. 
itution.—Annual Meeting. 


Mon. 
Tors. 
Wen. 


BIlitt 





e on the 28th of July, 1951,’ by the Astronomer 

oyal 

Archeological [nstitute, 4. 

Botanical, 8. 

Medical. 8. 

Royal Institution, 3—*‘ On some Points of Electrical Phi- 
losopby,’ by Prof. Faraday. 

Asiatic, 2. rs 

Horticultural.— Exhibition. 








PINE ARTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF FINE ARTS. 

ERE we have done with the figure pieces in these 
rooms, we may mention Nos. 309 and 316, the pair 
by Mr. Barraud of which the subjects are taken from 
* Lady Willoughby’s Diary,’—and which expressnot 
ill the graceful tenderness of the passages illus- 
trated. They are far more to our liking than more 
sanctimonious works signed by the same name, in 


which the Rubric is ‘‘improved” for the use of the | 


print-shops: the latter being as far from true reli- 


mented on a week ago. Belonging to the same 
family of sentimental works as Mr. Barraud’s— 
but better as a painting—is Mr. Bostock’s Pride 
of the Village (278), which is delicate as a piece of 
colour, though too pretty for the truth. The pale- 
ness is the paleness of fatigue betwixt ball and ball : 
—not that hue which is about to darken into the 
shadow of death. 

Turning from these to a group of pictures diame- 
trically opposite in character, it may be said that 
the National Institution is rizh in fishermen, pea- 
sants, shepherds, and coast-folk, thanks to Messrs. 
Surtees (see 81, &c.), Fairless (see 88, &c.), 
E. J. Cobbett (see 103, 127, &c.) None of 
these gentlemen, however, rises from the literal, 
into the poetic truth which Collins, for instance, 


could throw into his pictures of like subjects. | 


In Mr. Hemsley, who belongs to the family of 
painters of familiar life, we recognize touches of 
humour which if cherished and wrought out may 


one (lay entitle him to claim comrade-ship with | 


Mr. Hunt, if not with Mr. Webster. No. 343, A 
First Attempt—otherwise, a group of peasant boys 
playing at shaving—has a good deal of droll meaning 
without the grimace to which such a conjunction 
might have tempted an artist disposed to drive 
matters to extremities. Reserve in comedy—nay 
even, too, in farce—oftentimes doubles the jest. 
Mr. Hemsley appears to paint carefully: and may 
be looked to as an exhibiter of promise. 

Two other names new to us are, those of Mr. 
Provis and Mr. Pasmore. The former exhibits 
cottage interiors, and small compositions of old 
buildings, with figures, touched from a palette 
perhaps too delicate. — Mr. Pasmore has more 
courageously established himself in a manner not 
without its seductions, but also not without its 

erils, With a neater hand than Mr. Woolmer, 
he scatters his lights and his pearl-tints over his 
canvas much as that fantastic painter used to do: 
—sometimes (as in 305, Hide and Seek: —an 
elegant garden piece @ la Watteau) to the enter- 
tainment of the eye,—but sometimes also (as in 
230, The Wheeler's Shop) to its mystification. No 
lapse of years will ever tone down the hues of 
this picture into even the unmeaning harmony of 


balanced colour which a Turkey carpet presents : 
yet it is full of good details.—Jn Tune (344), an old 
man playing to a little dancing elf at a cottage 
door, is perhaps the best specimen of Mr. Pas- 
more’s powers which could be cited, because it is 
the least ambitious, and indicates character and 
sentiment, besides a power over colour and tex- 
ture. It would be a pity if one who commences 
his career so cleverly as Mr. Pasmore should fail 
to advance. The last among the figure pieces 
which we shall notice are, Mr. D. W. Deane’s 
Guerilla (282) and Flemish Mother and Child 
(266),—the latter of which has a force of light 
and shadow without much refinement reminding 
us of Maas. 

Among the landscapes, though there be none 
which rise very high, there are many to commend, 
and very few enormities. In the Destruction of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii (32) Mr. L. W. De- 
sanges emulates Mr. Danby;—but, with some 
splendour of colour and gorgeousness of éomposi- 
tion, his painting is too vaporous: a blot made 





Royal . ‘ 
Bagel tnstitation, half-past &—*n the Total Eclipse of | 
e 


up of many clouds, out of which here and there 
some fragments of forms may be seen to struggle, — 


| rather than a composition of buildings and figures, 
| which should be distinctively treated even though 

volcanic flames and earthquake are involving both | will be inadequately rendered by the agency of 
| cheap printing to meet the demands of an extensiy: 


in a general ruin. 

Mr. M‘Culloch’s Lime Kiln in the Highlands (18) 
is true to rock and moor, with a somewhat heavy 
sky : on the whole, a good landscape.—Mr. Peel 
isone of the most successful among the exhibiters,— 
and An old Packhorse Bridge in Weardale (25) is 
among his most successful works. The treatment 





| 


| 
| 


of the foliage, in particular, merits commenda- | 
tion.—We must specify Mr. Montague’s Dutch | 


Market Boat leaving Shore (46) as the best and most 
carefully-executed landscape by its painter that 
we recollect.—T7he Village Water-cart (69) and 


A Sandpit (59), by Mr. E. Williams, sen. are | 


humour of Gainsborough.—The name of Mr. 
Hulme is less familiar ; but his Road to the Com- 
mon (92) introduces it favourably. Let him, 
: 
| however, study the aspects of the sky with as 
| much care as he has done the vegetation of the 
earth, and he may gain still greater honour :—but, 
whereas we ascribe his fern and heather and 
| foliage to his sketch-book, the upper moiety of 
| his picture seems as if painted by receipt. In 
| another landscape by Mr. Hulme (347),—the aerial 
portion is better treated.—We have, heretofore, 
known Mr, W. Oliver merely as a clever water- 
| colourist,—but that he can manage oil colours yet 
| more cleverly some half-a-score of landscapes here 
| attest. Mrs. W. Oliver, too, has contributed 
| largely ; and in right of her landscape (333) alone, 
| may contend, we think, with Miss Nasmyth for 
supremacy among the female landscape painters 
| of England.—On the contributions by Mr. Percy 
| there is nothing new for us to remark :—so even 
| is this painter in the merits and characteristics 
of his productions. 


one frequenting our Exhibition-rooms, he will 


ourselves, would fain have him change it precisely 
because it és a manner. 





Five-Art Gossip.—A circular hasjust been issued 
by our native artists in reference to the supply of 
a desideratum occasioned by the absence of pictures 
from the Great Industrial Exhibition.—An associ- 
ation has been formed to represent this branch of 
Square has been engaged—whose spacious rooms 
regulations be thrown open to the public.—It is 
proposed that the Exhibition shall represent the 
talents of foreign countries as well as those of our 
own :—arrangements, it is said, having been entered 
into with the artists of France, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Italy, Spain, and other places. The pro- 
jectors ‘‘trust to the liberal feelings of English 
artists, that the national school will assume its, 
due position in ‘the General Exhibition of the 
Works of all Living Painters.”—Pictures which 
have been previously exhibited will, it isannounced, 





among the attractions of the great room ;—recall- | 
| ing to us, though at some distance, the effects and | 
gious art as the Pre-Raphaelite fopperies com- | 





| Maclise, Patten, Hart, Ward, Elmore, Lauder, 


While Mr. Percy’s manner | 
| is found so attractive as must be obvious to every | 


have little temptation to listen to those who, like | 


Fine Art; and Lichfield House in St. James’s | 


when hung with the pictures will under certain | 





be eligible for re-exhibition :—the object of 4. 
Commission being “‘to afford the fullestenn 
to English painters of Placing their best perform, 
ances in association with the works of distinguishes 
foreign artists.” 

A correspondent informs us that a Process hay 
just been discovered by a German artist, ij 
application of which is likely to supersede mug, 
of the labour of the engraver on wood, Ow 
correspondent says, he has seen an j . 
taken on paper from an original drawing, 
of making a drawing on a block of wood, the 
German artist referred to makes his drawing o 
a piece of paper, from which impressions cap jy 
taken ad infinitum, without destroying the original 
drawing, and with an effect that closely resemble, 
a fair average style of the wood engraver’s art, 
sucha process can be realized, its advantages cap. 
not be too highly appreciated. The artist himsl 
will thus be enabled to communicate to us his gy, 
thoughts, either improvised or elaborated, ip , 
sketch, or in a drawing from his matured picture 
and be saved the misconceptions and short-coming. 
of the translator :—who is often rendered indifferey; 
to or impatient over the details of a work fy 
which he is insufficiently paid, and which he know: 











circulation. The seeret-—for such it at present is— 
resides no doubt in the chemical preparation of 
the paper on which the original drawing is made,— 
as the drawings can be made by a common leal 
pencil. The chemical agents will of course be 
known when a patent for the process shall have 
been obtained. 

The good people of Manchester have given a 
new proof that they have souls beyond looms and 
cotton. By a recent announcement of the Royal 
Manchester Institution we learn that the prises 
for the present year will be awarded as follows. — 
One hundred guineas to the artist of the best oil 
painting, not previously exhibited except at the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy of this year, and 
which has been painted since the year 1849.—The 
Heywood gold medal and ten pounds in money 
to the artist of the best oil painting of a subject 
selected from sacred or profane history.—If the 
work to which the prize of one hundred guineas is 
awarded shall be of the class competing for the 
Heywood prize, then the painter of such work will 
be entitled to receive both prizes. The couneil do 
not consider themselves bound to award a prize 
unless a work shall be exhibited which shall appear 
to them deserving of it. The above prizes are open 
to all competitors. The Manchester Exhibition of 
this year is likely to be one of great excellence. 
Under the stimulus of similar means—an annual 
award of the corporation of Liverpool of fifty 
guineas—the Exhibition in the latter city has fo 
years been the leading Exhibition out of the metro- 
polis ; and many of our principal artists —#: 


&c.—have carried off the prizes. An annual pre 
mium has, our readers know, also lately been 
instituted in Glasgow :—and these examples are, 
we hear, likely to be followed in other manufac- 
turing towns. 

The Glasgow Citizen calls attention to the death 
of Mr. John Henning, the well-known Paisley 
artist, whose studies from the Elgin marbles ant 
Cartoons after Raphael obtained so much distine- 
tion for himself and contributed so largely to the 
diffusion of a general taste for the Fine Art 
amongst his countrymen. Our readers know that 
Mr. Henning was a self-taught sculptor,—and de- 
voted twelve yearsof his life, under great difficulties 
to the restoration of the Greek marbles brought 
over by Lord Elgin. His copies of these om 4 
reduced scale are so well known and esteemed 3 
to render eulogium on theirmerits here unnecessay- 
Many busts of his contemporaries remain to testily 
further to the excellence of hishand. He wasone 
of the men whom his native town of Paisley “de 
lighted to honour.” 

At a recent sitting of the Fine-Art class of the 
Royal Academy of Belgium reports, addressed © 


the Government and to the Communial Admini 
tration of Antwerp, on the subject of the restoration 
of the Rubens pictures, were read. 


They spe 
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care and skill which the restorers 
in their difficult undertaking. The 
en Croix,’ the painting which had 
suffered, is quite finished and has been re- 
The artists, it is stated, confined them- 
removing the varnish with great caution, 





t 
Yr 





114; 


——— the colour in places where it was loose. 
ve few touches of the pencil were given, and 
ped in cases where they were absolutely necessary. 














MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


| UNION.—_WILLIS’S ROOMS, TUESDAY, April 
mpsical alg Double Quartett, D minor, Spohr: Duett, 
Piano and Violoncello, and Lieder ohne Worte , Mendels- 
uintett, E flat, Op. 4. Beethoven. Artists--Sainton, Witt, 


o., 20 7 ree A 
—* = before the 29th of April. Extra Matinées will take 
on the alternate Tuesdays 0! the usual Meetings, to which 
sce on t'only cam subscribe and secure Reserved Seats. Herr 
celebrated Violoncellist at the Court in Munich ; 
+ LAUB, the extraordinary young Violinis:, from Prague ; 
Het VIEUXTEMPS, are engaged. The Programme will in- 
je SOLUS and Classical Music, C. Halle is also re-engaged. 








Roya IraLtaN OpeRa.—The very fine per- 
formance of Meyerbeer’s ‘ Roberto’ on Thursday 
{an opera particularly difficult to perform well) 

ve that work a chance of being attractive on 
the English stage, which heretofore it has not en- 
ioved. Never, at all events, has ‘ Roberto’ been 
«0 thoroughly relished in London. Madame 
Grisi has improved her Alice, — and is this 
year in marvellous voice. Signor Tamberlik, 
too, has worked up his Roberto (that most un- 
gracious among tenor parts) and sings the music 
with much more brio and evenness than he did 
last season. His voice is now all but clear of the 
Easter plague. A very satisfactory début was 
made by Herr Stigelli as Rambaldo. On the 
stage his voice proves sufficient and agreeable,— 
his delivery musician-like,—his action modest, as 
befits a débutant, and appropriate. Madame Cas- 
tellan was very brilliant; and the choruses were 


“a real blessing” to the ear after the chorus » the 
Grand Opéra of Paris.—We have reserve ‘ora 
last paragraph the welcome progress ma by 


Herr Formes. Many parts of his Bertramo were 
magnificently sung on Thursday; his voice being 
riper and rounder and his articulation more re- 
fined than they were. Some tendency to attitu- 
dinize still remains ; but this we begin to fancy 
may also disappear,—since marked amendment in 
one point may naturally be accepted as prophecy 
of improvement in others.—It is especially our 
duty to say this; having been among the few who 
criticized Herr Formes strictly in the days when 
he did not sing well. 





Drury Lane.—Just at the period when London 
is about to be filled by foreign visitors, to take 
notes amongst us and test our capacities by what 
we are doing,—the lessee of the patent national 
theatre produces for their admiration, not two 
native new and original pieces, or an efficient 
revival of a standard English play, but two trans- 
lations, one from the French and the other from 
the German, —namely, ‘The Robbers’ of Schiller 
for the first piece, and the spectacle of ‘ Azael’ for 
the second. To make the matter worse, Mr. An- 
derson prefixes to his bill-announcement his own 
critical opinion on Schiller’s play,—in which he 
expresses his admiration in sentences loaded with 
superlatives. We fear that to the German critic 
all this will be very ridiculous.—But, to come to 
the performance. Proceeding for the most part on 
Lord Woodhouselee's version of ‘ The Robbers,’ 
the drama has been reduced to stage limits by the 
omission of the metaphysical speeches given by the 
author to the usurping brother Francis. The 
sublime description of the Last Judgment is also 
omitted. More than of any omissions, we have to 
complain of an addition. The catastrophe of the 
play is prolonged for merely theatrical purposes. 
Charles, while retiring from the stage, is fired at 
and killed by the soldiery led on by the traitor 
Spielberg: —and thus a dénodment is palmed on 
Schiller different from that which he had provided. 

This is villanous, and shows a pitiful ambition.” 
In the part of the hero Mr. Anderson exhibited 
his high personal qualifications; and gave due— 
or rather, more than due—emphasis to the pas- 





YLIM 


sionate appeals and soliloquies which compose the 
character. But he sermonized. Already too much 
in the essay-form,—the speeches from his lips 
became elocutionary lessons. This is not to act, 
but to orate :—a fault from which, if Mr. Anderson 
does not speedily deliver himself, he cannot attain 
that rank in his profession which is evidently his 
aim. For the picturesque manner in which the 
scenes and groupings of the tragedy have been 
accomplished Mr. Anderson merits considerable 
praise. But the audience must have their share 
of praise, for the patience with which they sat out 
the trial of it implied in the performance of so 
heavy a tragedy, overlaid with horrors. Mr. Cooper 
as the outraged father was impressive ; and the 
great dungeon scene might have been rendered as 
sublime as the author intended had the denuncia- 
tions of Moor been delivered with the proper ra- 
pidity. It was simply tedious, from the slowness 
of Mr. Anderson’s elocution. The house was fully 
attended. 


HayYMARKET.—Burlesque takes here its accus- 
tomed place at Easter-tide. The brothers Brough, 
as on former occasions, are the caterers to this 
modern taste. The title of their performance is 
‘Arline,’—and it is designed as a parody on Mr. 
Balfe’s opera of ‘The Bohemian Girl.’ The Messrs. 
Brough treat her fortunes and vicissitudes in their 
own fashion,—but the heroine herself is not much 
altered. It is true, she sings parodies,—but they 
warble as sweetly from the throat of Miss Annie 
Romer as the original songs. Nor have the Messrs. 
Brough much skill in rendering the original situa- 
tions ludicrous :—their diction is too ponderous— 
and the whole has an air too serious. They trust, 
indeed, mainly to the exaggerations of the per- 





enables Mr. Farren to impersonate the fine old 
English Gentleman without tasking his elocution 
too much. Mrs. Sterling made a 
—The perplexities of the scene are conclu 
the dance that bears the title of the drama, in 
which all the characters happily join.—We trust 
to see this piece attended by more numerous audi- 
ences. 


ing widow. 
with 





Sapier’s WELLS.-—This theatre re-opened for 


the Easter holidays on Monday. Unlike the other 
theatres, it produced no novelty :—‘The Merchant 
of Venice’ and ‘Fortunio’ being the pieces per- 
formed. 
provinces aspired to metropolitan distinction :— 
Miss Baddeley in Jessica, and Miss Goddard in 
Portia. 
pleasing actress; but the style of the latter is ex- 
ceedingly conventional, and her elocution far too 
| ponderous to be properly effective. 


In the former, two débutantes from the 


The former has in her the promise of a 


Fortunately, 
she has matriculated into a good school for the 


correction of faults contracted on the country stage. 


—The house was moderately full. 





MusicaL anD Dramatic Gossip.—During the 
Easter weeks for many seasons past the real opera 
mis-manager may be said to have been neither Mr. 


| Lumley nor Mr. Gye,—but Influenza. This year the 
| sprite has been more despotic than ever ; not merely 
| disabling singers, as in the cases of Signor Salva- 


tori, Mdlle. Angri, and Signor Tamberlik, who 
have all suffered under his influence, but—pouncing 


|at half-an-hour’s notice the other evening on 


Signor Mario, when that bestof Raouls was half way 


| through ‘Les Huguenots.’ Before May-Day it is to 


be hoped that this mischievous tyrant will have 
ceded the theatres to their lawful possessors; since 


formers. Truly, Mr. Bland is great in this way, | the ndvelties promised will hardly otherwise be 


—and as “the Austrian butcher,” Count Arnheim, | 


did the mock-heroic in a manner not to be rivalled. 
Miss Horton as Thaddeus and Mr. Buckstone 
as Devilshoof were irresistibly humorous. The 
most artistic thing in the representation, however, 


was the Gipsy Queen of Mr. H. Bedford,—whose | 


make-up was ‘‘ prodigious:”—but even in this the 
serious too much predominated. 

On Wednesday, Mr. W. Wallack appeared as 
the Duke of Gloster in Cibber’s version of ‘ Richard 
the Third.’ In the early scenes he was quiet 
and subtle; exaggerating nothing, yet perpetually 
making judicious points and extorting critical 
attention. As the action proceeded, he became 


place for numerous refinements. 
with Buckingham were especially well discrimi- 
nated, —and his ‘‘ I am not i’the vein,” was remark- 
ably effective. In the last scene of the fourth act, 
and the whole of the last, Mr. Wallack attained 
a decided triumph. The situations were pro- 
nounced with great energy and precision. 


actor, and deserves the encouragement of the 
public :—which, however, he has not as yet ob- 
tained. 


Princess’s.—‘ The Alhambra’ of Washington 
Irving has furnished Mr. Albert Smith with the 
subject for a burlesque, at this theatre. The dia- 
logue is written with unusual neatness; but the 
drama has no story, nor attempt ata story. Three 
knights marry three princesses, in spite of their 
father’s will,—and their adventures, such as they 
are, constitute the theme of the humour. Absurd- 
ities like these depend entirely on the performance 
—which requires, not the critic, but the spectator, 
for its appreciation. 


Otympic.—The worthiest effort of the week has 
been made at this theatre,—though not with the 
greatest success. Addison’s ‘Sir Roger de Coverley’ 
has been taken as the subject and title of a four- 
act drama composed with much elegance and care. 
The picture of the past is skilfully produced. Sir 
Roger, Will Honeycomb, Will Wimble, and the 
Widow, with the tenants and friends of old Sir 
Roger, are realized on the stage. A gipsy under- 
plot gives occasion for Mr. Leigh Murray to 
achieve a triumph in one of those ‘character 
parts” in which he is unrivalled. The taciturnity 





of Sir Roger is retained by the dramatist,—and 


‘of this lady. 


: : " me | always identical, 
more rapid and vigorous :—still, however, finding | 
His interviews | 


There | 
can now be no doubt that Mr. Wallack is a good ; 





efficiently produced. We see that ‘Fidelio’ is 


| announced for May-Day at Covent Garden, and 
; that M. Alary’s opera will be produced at the 


Haymarket. It is, moreover, said that ‘Les 
Huguenots’ will be shortly given at Her Majesty's 
Theatre with Mdlle. Cruvelli for Valentine — the 
rest of the cast not mentioned.—It would be diffi- 
cult to describe the stir which has been made in 
the opera-going circles of Paris by the appearance 
Rapture there goes the length of 
declaring that she is better than the best :—a Pasta, 


| Malibran, Grisi, Lind, and Viardot all in one. We 


know that opera-goers and connoisseurs are not 
we areaware, too, thatour neigh- 
bours are, in their way, as susceptible of ‘‘ an ex- 
citement” as the Americans, provided they have 
the honour and glory of being discoverers; but 
should it prove that Mdlle. Cruvelli has ripened 
into the tenth part of the prima donna which she 
is represented to be in the salons, she will be a 
most welcome guest on the stage. 

While on the subject of French musical dis- 
coveries, we may mention that an old prophecy of 
ours has been fulfilled by their now beginning ‘‘to 
interpret” Mendelssohn’s music with care in 
preparation and willingness to admire. The 
scenic music for ‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
has been this year twice performed at the Con- 
servatoire Concerts with the greatest possible 
success. 

Miss Catherine Hayes has returned from Italy. 
—Herr Anders, an Austrian tenor of some renown, 
is shortly expected. 

We can here merely announce the formation of 
The Lyric Madrigal and Glee Club,—the name of 
which announces its purpose. The new Society 
has been established in association with the Whit- 
tington Club, and its statutes provide for female 
Memberships. The first composition given at the 
Concert of the 21st, to which the critics were in- 
vited, was a part-song by a Lady—the ode, ‘Now 
pray we for our country,’ by the late Miss Flower. 

It was said a week ago behind the scenes of the 
Italian Opera at Paris, that Mr. Mitchell is to be 
lessee of both Her Majesty's Theatre and of Covent 
Garden next year,—with the view of giving Italian 
opera at the former house, and French and German 
performances at the other. The latter, unless a 
new German composer appear, or Madame Sontag, 
Malle. Cruvelli and others condescend to sing in 
their native language, is no longer the “ winning 
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card” it used to be; since its masterpieces have 
been picked out and familiarized to us by superior 
artists with translated text. The French echoes 
did not condescend to say by what magic Mr. 
Lumley and Mr. Gye are to be cancelled; and the 
tale may be but—a tale; although in Paris it 
has its believers.—More to the immediate purpose 
and pleasure of the hour is the fact that Mr. 
Mitchell intends to open the St. James's Theatre 
next week with a French company and the piquant 
‘ Bataille des Dames’ of MM. Scribe and Legouvé. 

In noticing the first performance of ‘ Sapho,’ we 
should have mentioned that it had been well nigh 
prohibited at the last moment by the censorship, 
owing to the ode of Alceus, in the contest for the 
palm of song, which was considered by the newly- 
installed Minister of the Interior, M. 
Faucher, as too patriotic and inflammatory to be 
safe on a Republican stage. As it was, certain 
words were struck out of M. Augier’s libretto; the 
sale of which in the theatre was prohibited on the 
first night out of respect to les convenances !—Two 
years ago, it might have been thought that the 
sermon of the Anabaptists and the rising of the 
people to revolt was rather a more dangerous 
spectacle; yet ‘Le Prophtte’ passed muster, and 
M. Scribe’s drama was circulated. There is no 
world for generating such inconsistencies like the 
world of plays and of play-goers. As we have 
returned to M. Gounod’s opera, let us rectify an 
omission to the credit of M. Gueymard, who 
sang and acted the part of Phaon with care and 
spirit. It may be added, that the other per- 
formers were below par. Either the chorus of the 
Grand Opéra is not what it used to be, or we 
have been made exigent by the great progress 
which has taken place in our own stage choruses. 
Let us here, too, correct a misprint by which J/. 
Maire is made to stand for M. Marie. 

A drama from the French of M. A. Dumas, 
translated by Mr. Slous (author of ‘The Templar’), 
is said to be forthcoming at the Princess's Theatre. 

As we anticipated, Miss Glyn has made her 
appearance before a Liverpool audience :—and 
what they think of the young actress now stand- 
ing, with the London voucher, for the highest 
honours of her profession, we shall report when 
their verdict has been fully pronounced.—Mean- 
time, the impression which she has made in the 
northern kingdom has been expressed in a very 
emphatic way. Scarcely out of Scotland,—she has 
been summoned back by a double call. She is 
to give Dramatic Readings at the Queen’s Rooms 
in Edinburgh on the Ist and 3rd of May,—and is 
to be at Glasgow on the 5th, fora similar purpose. 





MISCELLANEA 
Depth of the Ocean in the South Atlantic.—Letters 
from Washington publish the following passage 
from a letter of Lieut. J. R. Goldsborough, United 
States Navy, formerly assistant in the Coast Survey. 

“ During our passage from Rio de Janeiro to Sal- 
danha Bay »Cape of Good Hope, being in lat. 28° 21’8., 
and long. 25° 17’ W., we scunded and obtained 
bottom at the depth of 3,100 fathoms, or three and 
a half miles. Our sounding apparatus was a 32-lb, 
shot, slung with wire and attached to a small line of 
5,000 fathoms long, and sufficiently strong to bear 
a weight of 60 lb. The soundings were as good and 
fair as any I have ever seen obtained, the line 
up and down and as taut as it could be, and when 
attempting to haul it on board, after procuring sound- 
ings, it parted about 50 fathoms from the surfuce. 
The time occupied in sounding was one hour and 
nine minutes.” 

Marie Stella Petronilla.—The nobleman who married 
Marie Stella Petronilla, the reputed daughter of Lorenzo 
Chiappini, was Thomas, Baron Newborough in the Peerage 
of Ireland, and a Baronet of England. He had issue by this 
(his second) marriage--Thomas Jolin, the second lord, who 
died in 1832, and Spencer Bulkeley, the present and third 
Lord (see ‘ Lodge's Peerage,’ 1850). This does not exactly 
bear out the statement extracted from Michaud s ‘ Louis 
Philippe’ into the Athenum [see ante, p. 397.)—I am, &c. 

‘A SUBSCRIBER. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—A Lover of Statuary—F. E.—K.— 
J. J. G.—A Subscriber—Swindled Citizen—received. 

R. B.—We agree entirely in that which forms the main 
subject of this correspondent’s letter:—but the private 
arrangement recommended is a matter in which we have no 
right to interfere. 


Léon. 


MRS. WARREN'S NEW WORK. 
Will be ready with the Magazines, price 6d. Monthly, 32 pages 


royal 8vo. 
I METH RIFT. No. 2, 
Conducted by Mrs. WARREN, and containing Needlework 


designs.—The very elegant Sutherland Chair Couverctte, a_novel 








Shellfish Serviette, Collar and Purse. With Tales, Essays, 
Poetry, &c. 
London : Longman & Co. ; and all Berlin-h houses. 
his day is published 
OHN’S CLASSIC AL CATALOGUE, com- 


prising all the principal Editions of the Greek and Latin 
Ciassics, Translations and Commentaries, with prices annexed ; 
royal 8vo. half morocco, price 28. 6d.—Allowed to purchasers, 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


ONDON PICTORIALLY and HISTORI- 

CALLY DESCRIBED. Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. 

6 vols. in 3, royal 8vo., with upwards of one thousand Exugravings 
on Wood. Cloth gilt, “i. 168. 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BONN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
UMBOLDT'S COSMOS ;; or, Sketch ofa Phy- 


if sical Description of the Universe. Translated Died E. C. 
OTTE. Vol. 3, with an Index. Price 3s. 6: 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent- garden, 





BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
LATO’S WORKS, translated by Gro. Burcess, 


M.A. Vol. 4, containing Philebus, Charmides, Laches, The 
Two Alcibiades, and Ten other Dialogues. Pric 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR MAY. 


N EANDER'S FIRST PLANTING of CHRIS- 
AN TIANITY. Translated by RYLAND. Post 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 





Now ready, forming Vol. 9 of Tre Linrany or [Luustratep 
Scientiric Works. 


N ICHOL (Pror. or Astronomy, Guascow).— 
~~ 


‘ THE ARC HITECTU RE of the HEAVE Library 
Edition, 8vo. with 23 Steel Plates and W oodcuts, 16s 





In crown Svo. with Plates an 1 numerous Hlustrations, price 63. 6d. 

The PLANETARY SY STEM: its Order and 
Physical rin By J. NICHOL, L.L.D., Professor of 
Astronomy, University of Bic 


The PASSIONS of the HUMAN SOUL. By 
CHARLES FOURIER. Translxted from the French by the 
Rev. JOHN R, MORRELL, With Critical Annotations, a Bio- 
graphy of Fourier, _ General Introduction, by H. DOHERTY. 
2 vols. Svo. price 1 





HISTORICAL SKETCH of LOGIC 


the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Professor of Logic, Queen’s College, Belfast. 


RUDIMENTS of CHEMISTRY ; 


trations of Chemistry of daily Life. 
edition, with 130 Woodcuts. 


from 
By ROBT. BLAKEY, 
8vo. cloth boards, 12s, 


with Illus- 
By D. B. REID, M.D. 4th 
Cloth, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


Lately was published, in 8vo. with Atlas of 28 Plates, 4to. price 
plain, 14, 48. ; coloured, 20. 2s. 
The ANATOMY of the EXTERNAL FORMS 


of MAN, for Artists. By J. FAU, M.D. Edited, with Additions, 
by ROBERT KNOX, M.D. 





The Third mm aon, with 50 ep aidaaaial and 5 plain Plates, and 
Wood Engravings, royal 8vo. ie 168. 
The Na’ TUR AL HISTORY of MAN; com- 
pening g Inquiries into the Modifying Influences of Physical and 
ral Agencies on the different ae of the Human Family. By 
J.C, PRICHARD, M.D. F.R.S 
By the same Author, 
SIX ETHNOGRAPHICAL 
Edition, Folio, coloured, in boards, 1/. 4s, 


REICHENBACH’S PHYSICO-PHYSIOLO- 
GICAL RESEARCHES “Hy the DYN AMIC “4 a MAG ms aa 
ELEC TRICITY, and in their RE TIONS to VITA 
FORUES. With Critical Notes, yy JOLIN ASUBU RNER, M. D. 
svo. in cloth boards, 15a. 

*x* The only edition of this most important Work with Notes. 
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CURE 


A TREATISE on the of STRIC- 
TURE of the URETHRA; with Practical Observations on 
the Treatment of Spermatozoh: wz by Cauterization. By F. B 


COURTENAY, M.R.C.S.  8vo. Sa. Gd. 


A TREATISE onthe FALSIFICATIONS of 
FOOD, and the Chemical Means employed to detect them; con- 
taining Coffee, Tea, Beer, Water, &c. by J. MITCHELL. 12mo. 6s. 
BOUSSINGAULT, RURAL ECONOMY in 


its Relations with CILEMISTRY, PILYSICS, and MET EORO- 
LOGY. 8vo. 1 


KAEMTZ, COMPLETE 
METEOROLOGY. With Plates. 


COURSE 
12mo. 128. 6d, 


GRAHAM, ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. 


Second Edition. Svo. Vol. I. 21s. 


of 


The Fourth Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 92, 


A NEW METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 
WRITE, and SPEAK the GERMAN LANGUAGE in SIX 
MONTHS. By H. G. OLLENDORFP. 


KEY to Ditto. 4s. 6d. 
London: H. Bailli¢re, Publisher and Foreign pucteie, 219, 
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gs Just p publ lished, 1 vol. 12mo. neatly bow bound in cloth, 3a 3a a 
A NE GREEK DELE ECTUS, adapted _ 
the ‘Arangement of the Rev. C. W ordsworth’s G 
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FIFTY LESSONS on the ‘ELEMENTS of 
the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
___ London: D, Nutt, 270, Strand. 


On Ist of May will be published, price i“ 
HE LIFE of MARY, the MOTHER ¢ 
OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 
By A LADY. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster- T-row, 





Just published, foolscap Svo. cloth Beart, price 48, 6d.; 


N ent by post, 5s., or 60 stax 
RITAIN’S LAST STRUGGLE. 
A Series of Lectures illustrative of the Character, Death, 
Resurrection, and Ascension of the “* Two Witnesses, 
By the Kev. JAMES WRIGHT, Original Seceder, Edinburgh, 
London: James Nisbet & Co. Edinburgh: James Wood, « 
Prince’s-street. Glasgow: W. Collias ; at other Booksellers, ~ 





Just published, 
A MAGNIFICENT PRINT OF 
THE CRUCIFIXIOY 


after the Celebrated Painting of PETER PAUL RU BENS. 
at fm with a richly carved imitation Oak Frame, from the 
Original, the pose of John Falshaw Pawson, Esq,, ¢ 
Littleberries, ag te 

oe -# _ 4 
Prints: 


London: Ackermann & Go. “Strand; “and T. M. Inchbold, 13, 
Paternoster- “row. 
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Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics at King’s College, 
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London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill 
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HE MESMERIC MANTA of 1851. 
By JOIN HUGHES BENNETT, 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, in the University of 
Jdinburgh. 
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NEW WORK BY "MISS LYNN, ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
In 3 vols. 
E A 


R ee . . 


E 8: 


vy E. LYNN, 
Author of ‘Azeth the Egyptian,’ *‘ Amymone.” 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. a 





aes! POEM BY Y. 
ust ready, small 8vo. . 
HE VALLEY OF TIE REA. 


By V., Author of ‘1X Poems,’ ‘ The Queen's Ball, Se. &. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


the press, and shortly to be published, 
HILOSOPHY IN THE FENS;” a Poen, 
in Twelve Chapters. 
Michael Coomes, 141, Regent-street. 








Thi tis day is published, feap. 
LEASURES, OBJECTS, a “ADV AN- 
TAGES of LITERATE RE. 
By the Rev. R. VILLMOTPT, St. Catherine's, Bear Wood, 
ht. of Jeremy Taylor. a Biography.” 
sare ¥. Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 


2nd ex dition, pp. 700. This day, = Simpkin & Marshall, 77.64. 
YARR’S HISTORY of GREECE 
” Combining, by a happy condensation, the researches ot 
Thirlwall, Grote, and Cerman Scholars, with a clear and wall: 
connected narrative ; singularly satisfactory in its quotation wm 
discussion of authorities ; ; and, from its judicious arrangement a9 
well as scholarlike command of information, unrivalled as 4 com 
pendious and useful manual for the classical student. 
Extract froin the Opinions of the Rev. Dra. Tess, 
Jelf, Maj rv, Moberly, and Mr, Liddell. 


Carr's Classical Mythology, 


nunciation of Proper Names, 5a. 


ys wed WORK ON — A. 
y, small &vo. cloth, price 
CROSS” “the. “A’ TLANTIC. By the Author of 
‘Sketches of Cantabs.” t 

“ The author of these Sketches was already favourably knows’ 
our readers. His present book will increase his reputation. ‘ e 
style is gossipy and agreeable, points of manner are seized wit! $ 
gusto Shick often reminds us of the older race of novelists, - 
the pleasantry is always enial and good-humoured.”— Athena a 
“One of the most lively, mest amusing, and most curious pre 
ductions on the manners and customs of America that has - 
given to the pub lic meee the days of Dickens's * Notes for Gene 
Circulation.’ "— Obse 
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at Win VON REICHENBACH AND DR. MAYO, 
TU RT OF D NLE A TI I e VIL. PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
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GRY A STORY OF THE PRESENT TIME. X. ROYAL SUPREMACY IN THE CHURCH {OF EN 
NN, Pra G. GLAND AND THE PAPAL AGGRESSION, 
eesor - - ot 4 . 4 >, Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. London: H 
Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. Dublin: Je A*Glashan. - amilton, Adams & Co. 
MEN ¢ Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. SCEPTICISM AND ROMANISM. 
: HE BRITISH QUARTE Bue 
» ARTE Y REVIEW, 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, T No. XXVI, for MAY 
loth Contents, 
r ; TR. 4 \f ” 1. Grote’s History of G 
THER a ” SECOND LO\ E; , BEAUTY AN D IN TELLECT. 2 Ereuch, Germans, and English. 
2. canoes and Earthquakes. 
ively saved. "—(eitic The European Difficulty. 
' “A tale of great interest, sustained with ee spirit. It will be extensively read and enjoyed.”—Critic. re: 
~. “ The present work will well sustain the reputation of its gifted author. No one can read it without great interest. é Ruskin’ Stowes of Venice 
e 48. Gd. ; Nany will derive from it a better lesson than any formal homilies could convey.”— Weekly News. 7. Jesuitism as ii 
: 8 Dixon's Mairwara— Cetieniien | in India. 
GG LE: Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 9. Dr. Brown—Biblical Expos 
beg = it Sidinese nee he's 
. . ic! vu 00 3, 
a T A L E S @] F H U N Cc A R We The BETTION QUARTERL. is KEY IEW embraces discussion 
f Rinses ) 7 ted with Literature, Science, Art, and 
1e8 Wood, 5, FRANCIS and THERESA PULSZKY. Politics On all these topics it is free to del : ; 
oksellers, By “ U L end ~woll of the first Sk oS yoy Fe 
« A series of national legends and tales, as instructive as interesting; bringing before us with great vividness the | only in England, but on the Continent and in our Colonies—are 
bsivand thoughts of the nations of Mungary."—Britannia. Sen pea 
4 the land pol 0 
Ion Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. *But this Journal owes ten origin ge he men. it was pi ledged 
L RUBENS from the first to defend Christianity, as set forth in the Christian 
me, from the Scriptures, against the Philosophical Scepticism of our time on 
son, Esq, of the one hand, and against attempts to revive the Superstitions of 


THE PARLOUR LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The Publishers of this Popular Series have the pleasure of announcing, 


THE HEIR OF WAST-WAYLAND. 
AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. By Mrs. MARY HOWITT. (Now ready.) 
London and Belfast : 


*.* The Trade are requested to forward their orders without delay. 
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Published this day, an entirely New Work for the guidance of the Stranger and the Native, in a Volume of nearly 1,000 








apkin, Ms pages, with a Map based on a recent survey, and 205 Illustrations, entitled 
sniacenaleie - ‘ r . 
cm f LONDON AND ITS VICINITY 
E EXHIBITED IN 1851. 
»? THE WORK COMPRISES ALL OBJECTS WORTHY OF EXAMINATION AND RESEARCH. 
eet Price 9s, 

Jonn WeALE, 59, High Holborn. 
J R B ‘ 
-_ NEW PUBLICATIONS 
a Poem, This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

NT Py T 
AN EXCURSION TO CALIFORNIA, 

pvan- § Over the PRAIRIE, ROCKY MOUNTAINS, and GREAT SIERRA NEVADA, 
ar Wood, With a Stroll through the Diggings and Ranches of that Country. 


By WILLIAM KELLY, J.P. 


1M, 72. 6a. ceanienliiiaatiiii 
EECE. 
earches of 
and well- 


In One thick Volume, post 8vo. with a Portrait, price 12s. 


oo WILLIAM PENN: 
ashen AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


FROM NEW SOURCES. 
WITH AN EXTRA CHAPTER ON THE “MACAULAY CHARGES.” 
By WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON, 


“ By looking into sources which Quaker biographers never thought of consulting, 


rr’s Pro- 





uthor of 
Mr. Dixon has brought together a 


Samy —e facts of direct and collateral interest, which make his book substantially a new one.....The book isa good book 
od with ® an amusing book—pleasant to read, and useful to consult."—Leader. 

lists, and P Mr. Dixon has evinced both diligence and judgment in the use of his materials. He writes with elegance and 
thencrum. Vgour ; and he has not only produced the best life of Penn that has yet appeared, but he has made an important accession 
4 oe ° our biographical literature.”—Literary Gazette. 


«Gane London: CuapmMan & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 






























Romauism on the other. If there were signs bespeaking danger 
for those questions some seven years since, we scarcely need 
that those sicns have now assumed a m itude great). 
formidable. We have reason to know that our labour 
direction bas not been in vain; and the thoughtful men whe looks 
with interest on the oscillations of this great conflict, m 
assured that we mean to bring to it an increased amount 7 et 
lance and energy. 

fery speedily, a series of cheap reprints of articles which have 
appeared in this Journal, touching Infidelity and Romanism, will 

» published, under the title of the 


BRITISH QUARTERLY TRACTS. 


London 2 Jackson & Walford ; and Simpkin, Ms farshall & Co, 


MNHE ECLECTIC REVIE :W for May 


contain 
London University : its Past Career and Future Prospects. 
Autobiography of Rev. William Walfor 
Astronomy : the Ptolemaic and ba Systems. 
Bennett's Poems. 
Dr. John Pye Smith. 
Ruskin’'s Stones of Venice. 
Rovings in the Paste. 
The Caffre Wa 
Review of the Stonth on &e. 
plished, 7 

The RIVAL "Er DU CA TION AL 
Reprinted from the ‘Ecirectic Review, 
additions. 
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PROJECTS. 


April. Revised, with 


__ Ward & Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 


({OLBURN’S NEW MON THLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for MAY. No. CCCLXY. 
ALL THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE; or, What brought 
Sverybody to London in 1851. Chaps. Vill., 1X., X., and XL 
Maria Ernach’s First and Last Pilgrimage. 
The “ Boat-Headed” Scots. 
A Glimpse of the Royal Academy Exhibition. 
English Convents and Conventualities. 
Free Trade. 
The Red Spectre of 1852. 
Martin and Calvin John. 
Hester Somerset. 
The Sack of Nagy Enyed. 
The Great Exhibition of 1951, &c. &e. &e. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents for M ay. No. CXII. 

I. The Force of Habit. By Corn Colville.—IT. Sorcery and 
Magic.- iil. Speculation. By Dr. De ‘ta ny.— The Confederat 
‘wsara Dandy? By Mrs. Edward Thomas.— 

age-Siruck iedagogue. By sosep (hptheny ia n.— 
VII. St. Veronica ; or, the Ordeal of Fire.— é Miller's 


Song.—IX. Florence iamilton. By Mise Julia Hees The 
Lancashire Witches 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Picea lilly. 


SHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE for 
MAY, price 1s. with Two Engravings on Steel, will contain— 
INCIDENTS IN THE WAR OF MEXICAN INDEPEN- 

DENCE. 
HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS pee. 
SCENES IN THE COUNCIL OF TREN 
WORTHIES OF THE ENGLISH Cul BCH HOOKER. 
THE MORMON PROPHET. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL By Frayx Farriren. 
CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON, 

__London : Hall & Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 


LIT ERAL T RAN SLATION of the 
EPISTLE of PAUL the APOSTLE to the HEBREWS, 
on Definite Rules of Translation, and an English vor of the 
same ; - also of the Epistle to the Komans) By HERMAN 
HMEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for punters the Sense 
conveyed i in Ancient Greck Manuscripts.’ Price 28. 6d. 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster row. 
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This day is published, 
WH" BAAst4 AIA@OHKH «cara rove EBAOMH- 
NTA. | so Crock: Geptengio’ bn oT wih the Ape 
ha, tcl ding the Fourt an e real 
Sept nt Version of Daniel: with an Historical Introduction. 


One Volume, octavo, 188. 


i 


KAINH AIAOHKH. A Large-print Greek 
a ee Testament, with selected various Readingsand Parallel 
a &c. &c. One Volume, octavo, 12%. uniform with the 


otens Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


ady, in post Svo. 2a sewed 
OMETHING on RUSKINISM; 
* VESTIBULE’ in RHYME. 
By an ARCHITECT. 
~ Hastings, Carey-street, Lincoln’s Inn. ames 
mn the 30th instant, Part 16, price 2s. d. 


HE GARD ENER’S MAGAZINE of 
BOTANY, HORTICULTURE, FLORICULTURE, and 
NATURAL SCIENCE. With Contributions by the best Prac- 
tical Gardeners inthe Country. Highly-finished Platesand Woo i- 


London: Wm. 


Now ready, Vol. 4, price 1s. 6d. in cloth, 
(To be completed in Twelve Monthly Volumes,) 


CHARLES KuIonT® CAMIESE EDITION 
ORKS of WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 


W This new issue of Knieut’s Capinet SHAksPere is none 
tifully printed on fine paper, the Title-pages adorned by copies of 
the various Portraits of Shakspere, and each Play embellished by 
an elegant illustrative Engraving. 


_London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. 
In Monthly Parts, price 18. eae 


HE PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE ; illus- 

trated with above Fight Bunéred Engravings on Wood. 
With copious Original Notes. By IN KITTO, D.D. To be 
completed in Thirty Shilling Parts, allie two Volumes of 1,200 
pages eac! 


with a 


8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. 





_London : Wm. 8, Orr & Co, Amen-corner. 


ond edition, revised, price 18, with elegant Fro ntispiece, 
P ETER LITTLE and the LUCKY SIX- 
PENCE, The FROGS LECTURE, and OTHER STORIES. 
“A Wordsworth for children—kindness, integrity, charity, 
candour, and truth, are delightfully inculcated.” 
Morning Advertiser. 
“ Well deserves a standard place in children’s libraries. 
Daily News. 
Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly ; Cawthorn, 24, Cockspur-street ; Bos- 
worth, 215, “Regent- “street. “9 
WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY PARTRIDGE & OAKEY. 
Second thousand, crown 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 
HE FEMALE JESUIT ; or, the SPY in the 
AMILY. Including her Autobiography, or, ‘Seventeen 
Years - Convent Life,’ and her recent Intrigues in a Protestant 
Family near London. 
“The narrative is one of the most startling and extraordinary 
we ever read.”— Morning Advertiser. 
smo cloth, gilt, 1s. ; by post, oT 
SIX MONT HS in a CONVEN’ 
of Facts. By REBECCA THERESA REED. 
the Rev. H. H. Beamisn, A.M. 
25,000 copies of this work were, on its first appearance, sold in a 
few weeks. 





T : a Narrative 
With Preface by 


Third thousand, 18mo, cloth, 1s. ¢ 
FIVE YEARS a ROMAN C: N PHOLIC ; 3 with 
Incidents of Foreign Convent Life. By Miss E. SMITH. 
BIBLES and PRAYER-BOOKS in all ee 
Partridge & Oakey, Paternoster-row; and 7, Edgeware-road, 


(Hanbury & Co. Agents.) 
Just published, price 8 
ORD DE ROS'S YOUNG OFFICER'S 
COMPANION: a Series of Essays on Military Duties and 
ualities ; including Chapters on Health, Courage, Firmness, 
Greatness of Mind, Discretion, Friendship, ‘Anger, Honour, Duel: 
ling, Lg om! Science, Eloquence and Writing, History, Geo- 
y, Languages, Discipline, Confidence, Stratagem, Caution, 
Secrecy, Armies of Europe, Qualitications for C ee &e. 
In 1 thick vol. 550 pp. handsomely bounc 
W. White, 24, Pall-mall ; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


THE CAFFRE TRIBES. 
= Just published, 
ORTY-TWO SKETCHES, representing the 
CLASSES and TRIBES of the COLONY of the CAPE of 
Goop HOPE and the SOUT PART of CENTRAL 
AFRICA, viz. the Hottentots, Amakooras, Zoolus, Bushmen, 
Malays, Negroes, &ec. ; with tome got sateee press. 
Size, 4to. demy, boards. Price 2. 2s. t 3 Bl. 7a. 6a, coloured. 
Dickinson, Brothers, 114, New B Bond-stree 








- ‘Just peblished, price 1s. post free, er 
INESIPATHY ; or, the Cure of Chronic 
Disease by the Swedish Medical Gymnastics, briefly ex- 
Poe by HUGH DOHERTY. Rheumatism, Gout, Stiff Joints, 
Jeviation of the ge Diseases of the Skin and of the Viscera, 
Chlorosis, Asthma 
jpasms, Hysteria, eur Chronic Head-ache, and Coldness of 
the Hands and Feet, are safely cured by Therapeutic Manipu- 
ations. 


Chest, Nervousness, Paralysis, Epilepsy, 


54, Great Marlborough-street, Regent-street, 
__Where Mr. Doherty may be consulted personally or by letter. _ 


Third edition, enlarged, 18. 6d., by post, 22. 
ALT: its HURTFUL EFFECTS on the 

\ BODY and MIND of MAN (chiefly WOMAN, by disturbing 
the order of the Generative Function), causing Consumption, 
Insanity, Cancer, and other Diseases. as taught by the Wise Men 
of Egypt, and by PrPeare, and yr by the Author's experience 
of many years. The PILLAR of SALT explained, and Cases of 
Patients treated. By ROBERT Howa RD, M.D. Well de- 
serving attention. We doubt not that Dr. Howard will make 
many converts.”—Medico-Chirurgical Review, 
tality.”"—Lancet 

Messrs. Piper, 23, Paternoster-row; post free for 24 stamps of the 
Author, 6, Upper Gloucester- — Dorset-square. 


“ Worthy of immor- 


Burning of the World. “and Paradise restored ; 
the whole Mystery now revealed from the masked Records of 
Ancient Egypt. ” Pall of interest and amusement. "—John Bull, 
“Of the highest possible interest and importance.”—Agictic Jour- 
nal,—8vo. 108, 6d. post free, of the Author. 
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HE ENGLISH. BE E- KEEPER; or, 
Sa eprtions for the Practical Management of AMATEUR 
and COTTA APIARIES, on Scientific Principles. With 
illustrative Some. 
By a COUNTRY CURAT 
Author of a Series of Papers on Bees, in* The Cottage Gardener.’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ 's Churehy; ard, and Waterloo-place. 





Just published, with 12 Bugsovings an17 Woodcuts, royal 8vo. 


HE SEVEN PE ERIODS of ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE defined and illustrated. An elem 
Work, affording at a single glance a comprehensive View oof ant 
History of “on Architecture from the Heptarchy to the Refor- 
mation. By ED MU ND SHARPE, M.A. Architect. 
George Bell, 156, Fleet-street. 


Ho TO SPEAK FRENCH: Conversa- 
tion, Pronunciation, Grammar, History, State, &c. By A. 
ALBITRS, A.B. L.L.B. Paris, Second Edition, 3s. 
™ Incomparably superior.”—Athewrum. “ Perfect.”—Era. 
Genxpers CoxqvereD, 6d. ‘* Golden rule.”—St. James's. 
Avtuors or France, 3s, ‘ Admirable account.”"—Argus. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Birmingham: B. Hudson. 











s day, handsomely bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
1L ARKE: S LONDON AS IT IS TO‘DAY ; 
Where to Go and What to See during the Great Exhibition ; 
with a Map, and oo of 200 Engravings on Wood. 
niform with the above, 
THE CRYST AL PALACE: 


tory, and Construction, No. IL. price 14d., 


profusely illustrated. 
__London: H. G, Clarke & Co. 4, Exeter-change. 
Wes the ‘sic K and CLEANSE the LEPERS 
as you PREACH the GOSPEL. A Sermon, preached in the 


Church of St. Augustine, Old Change, London, = the 9th of ee 


its Origin, His- 
to be continued weekly, 





e Ist of May will be published, 


| Pp scRPrie CATALOGUE 6 


F L 


"his é day is published, price 1s. 6d., by Post 2, feap. ato, 10. Ato, 104 
of the FIR TRIBE Grown in the United PLAN 
Prices’ By PETERK LAWSON & SON, Seedsmen, and N 
men, to the Highland and Agricultural Society of toe 
Published for the Authors by William Blackwood ‘ 
be had by onder of all ‘al Bose 


On May 1st will be published, price 6a, 

OGIC for the MILLION: a Fay ‘amilig 
Exposition of the Art of Reasoning. B; 

ROYAL SOCIETY. ‘ & By FELLOW ay 

“* Here the principles and forms of reasoning are 

applied to the ordinary affairs of life, histors: political saad ai 

statistics and moral philosophy in a manner that is free 

scholastic or technical phraseology, and are illustrated by nu 

ous quotations from authors of established reputation,”— ps 

_London: Longman & Co, 13, Paternoster-row, 


OPENING OF THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, — 
On Saturday, May 3, “= bo vaiipel, and continued Weekly, 


LLUSTRATED > "EXHIBITION CHRON. 
ICLE; A Pictorial and Descriptive Record of the ¢ 
Exhibition.—No. 1. will contain several Fine Art IMlustrations i 
addition to a splendid Engraving (13 inches by 8), Tepresenti 
Her Majesty opening the Great Exhibition. a 
Early orders shon +o for No. I. of the ILLUSTRATE) 
EXHIBITION CHRONTC — 
London: W. Strange, 21, a and all Booksellers 
Just published, a New Translati on of 
i EAVEN and ITS WONDERS; the WORLD 
of SPIRITS (or the intermediate e Resion, which is the firs 
receptacle of Man after Death); and HELL. described by q, 
who has heard and seen what he relates. From the Latin of 
EMANUEL SW EDEN BORG. Translated by the Rev. SAMUE], 
NOBLE. Second Edition, carefully revised ; with a New Pref. 
by the Translator, including Explanatory Notes and Observations 
Together with the original English Preface by the Rev. THOMAS 
HARTLEY, A. M., Rector of Winwick, Northampt: aoe In 80, 
cloth, price 58. ; or ‘without Mr. Hartley's P reface, 
ison, 22, borvagal-strest, Lincoln’s Inn ; and all other Bock. 


h and Lo’ L ondon ; and may | 








sellers 








1851, at the request of the President and Board o' 
the Hahnemann akan in aid of the funds ofthat Hospital. 

By the Rev. THOMAS J. EVEREST, Rector of Wicknar. 
ylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row ; Wm. Headland, Princes- 
t, Hanover-square ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. | 


REV. C. G. FINNEY’S LECTU RES. 
In one thick volume, pp. 1016, with Tey from “i original 
rawing, and engraved on — J. Cochra: 
Sound in cloth, pri 
7 
ECTURES on SYSTEMA r Ic THEOLOGY, 
embracing Lectures on Moral Government, The Atonement, 
Mor al and Physical pepearars Natural Ability, Moral and 
acious; Repentance, Faith ustification, Sanctification, 
Ss renee Election, Divine Purposes, Perseverance, &c. By the 
Rev. C. G. FINNEY. The whole work revised, with an Tntro- 
duction, by the Rev. Dr. Reprorp, of Worcester. 
*y* Upon several important and difficult subjects the eather 
has thrown a clear and valuable light, which will guide 
student through perplexities and difficulties which he had bes 
sought compen veri d to =e. The editor frankly confesses, 
that when a student he would gladly have bartered half the books 
in his library to have gained a single perusal of these Lectures ; 
and he cannot refrain from expressing the belief, that no young 
student of theology will ever regret their purchase or perusal. 


PORTRAIT of the Rey. C. G. FINNEY, on 
India paper, 4to. price One Shilling. 
London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street Cheapside. 


ENCYCLOP.EDIA METROPOLITANA, 
New and Enlarged Edition, — 8vo. Vol. XIII. price 12s, 6d. 
e 


OTANY ; being an Introduction to the STUDY 
of the sTie AY “ipa RE, PHYSIOLOGY, and CLASSIFI- 
CATION of PL 

By JOHN aay al BALFOUR, M.D. P.L8. F.R.S.E., 

Professor of Medicine and Botany inthe University of E dinburgh, 
Second Edition, 670 pages, with 833 Wood Engravings. 
Critical Opinions of the First Edition, 

* The most maste rly digest of the science which has yet appear- 
ed.”— Witness.“ Beyond all comparison the best introduction to 
the most delightful of all sciences.”—.Vorth British Mail. ** Re- 
marks able for compre hensiveness and cheapness.” "Scottish Guar- 
dian. “ Very complete.” Atlas, “J mass of valuable and in- 
teresting information.”— Weekly News. ‘* Admirably arranged.”— 
- niles Magazine, “The model Manual of Botany.”—Tait’s 
Magazine. 
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In a handsome volume, price 2. 168. strongly half-bound in 
morocco, with gilt leaves, 
A NEW EDITION OF 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD. 


Revised and corrected throughout ; 
Maps, and an Index of 57,00 28. 

The work is in every respect eonsmmnedatel to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers 
invite a comparison with any other work of its class, 


“We are now in possession of an* Atlas’ which comprehends 
every discovery of which the present century can boast. Not a 
village nor a rivulet rendered famous by a victory—not a single 
hamlet jotted dowh in the itinerary of the adventurous traveller— 
not a single spot which theodolite or aneroid barometer could = 
termine with accuracy, s been omitted in the maps. 
crown the whole, there is a y superb index, upon the most approved 

plan, with a faithful enumeration of latitudes and longitudes, 

his * Atlas’ ought at once to supersede all other works of the 
kind, and we earnestly recommend those who are entrusted with 
the duty of education to accept it as their standard of correctness, 
No one, either in pursuit of truth on his own account, or attempt- 
ing to direct the inquiries of others, will hereafter have any excuse 
for going astray.”— United Service Gazette, February 22, 1851, 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


a entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
R.G.S., Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. 

The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 10s. 

“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
our way: it is at once a duty and ae to recommend it. 

inglish Journal of ansion, 

Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co. ; 

Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & Co, 





with numerous additional 
















NSTRUCTIVE MUSIC.— HAMILTON'S 


Edition, 4s.; his Dictionary of 3,500 Musical Terms, Thirty 
Edition, 1s.; Clarke’s Catechism of the Rudiments of Music, 
*salmody, 12 books, 38. each ; Warren's Chanter’s Hani 
chants, 58.; Psalmody, 2 vols. each 28. ; his Catechiam of 
ngi ng, 18., Key to ditto, 1s.; his Easy Organ Tutor, 4s; Hy. 
‘atechisms, lto 5, each 28. and 38.; Otto on the Vio 
Spohr's Great School for the V 
Bla. 6d. ; Cam agnoli’ s itto, 3 2 Baillot’s gr for the Violon: 
cello, 128. rouet’s Me aoa “ir the Flute, 15s. rbiguier’s 
Method, 128. ; Dressler’s ditto, 98 ; PR Method, 2 books, 
7a. 6d.each; Goodban’s Method for the Violin, 10s. 6d.; Hamilton’: 
Catechism for the Organ, New Edition, 48.; Gottfried Weber's com: 
plete Theoretical Works, by John Bishop, 31s. 6d.; Cherubini ditto 
on Counterpoint and Fugue, 31s. 6 Albre chtsberger’s complete 
Theoretical Works, 42s.; Mozart's Thorough Bass, 5s.; Done’s ditto, 
48.3 and Je we -b sE nevelopmedia of Music, 68. —London: K. Cocks 
& Co. w Burlington-street, Publishers to Her Majesty.—N.B. 4 
mety Of the most elegant Pianofortes (manufactured by Messr 
Cocks) from 22 Guineas upwards.—Price List with drawings gratis 


and postage free. 
T OWARD on the LOSS of TEETH.—A 
new invention connected with Dental Surgery has ben 
introduced by Mr. Howard, consisting of an meray new dese 
tion of Artificial Teeth, fixed by SELF-ADHESION, com 
Capillary Attraction and Atmospheric Pre: an without spri 
wires, or ligatures. They will never change colour or decay, and 
will be found very superior to any Teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of any Teeth or Roots 
any painful operation. The invention is of importance tom 
a aud those who are interested in it should read 
London: Simpkin & Marshall, and all Booksellers ; or sent free 
to any address if 36 stamps are sent to the Author, Thoma 
ioe Surgeon-Dentist, 17, George-street, Hanover-square 
4ondon, 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—Established in 1S 


Empowered by Acts of Parliament. 
Offices—8 and 10, Water-street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21, Poultry, 








milton’ ~ 
3s.; Dubourg on ditto, 5a. 





Just published, price 228. 6d. 
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Secretary—Swinton Boult, Esq. 
Directors in London. 
Chairman—WILLIAM EWART, mee, 
Deputy-Chairman—GEORGE FRED. Yo ai "psa. 
Sir W. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsonby. 
William Brown, Esq. M. John Ranking, Esq. 
Matthew Forster, E iy Mt P. J. M. Rosseter, ~<™ 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. Seymour Teulon, 
James Hartley, Esq. Swinton Boult, isn, ‘Secretary 
Ross D. —— Esq. M.P. the Company. 
i Bewelary—Benjensin Henderson, Esq. 
CONSTITUTION. 
Liability of the entire body of shareholders unlimited. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Agricultural, manufacturing, mercantile risks freely insured 
Foreign and Colonial Insurances effected. 
Premiums as in other established (Offices. 
Settlement of Losses liberal and prompt. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums as low as is consistent with safety. 
Bonuses not dependent on Profits, being declared ant 
guaranteed when the Policy is effec’ 
Surrenders of Policies Seensibly dealt with. 
Thirty days allowed for the renowal of Policies. 
Claims paid in three months after proof 0’ of death. 
Policies not disputed, except on the ground of fra ud. tthe 
Fu uses may be had on application at the Offices 0! 
Company as above, or to any of its Agents in the Country. 
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NOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Rt. Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman, 
a Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

ANTAGES— The LOWEST rates of Premium on the 


sistent THE PROFITS divided among the Assured 


Fifth Year. added to Policies at the last Division, 
4 sum avenues Bonus of 624 per Cent. on the Pre- 


whieh eid a1 180,002. per A 
ms 1,000,000 neome 180,0002. per Annum. 
oumegnce Fund exceds Policies as are purchaseable by the 


i. 


Sor particulars apply x ER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
SUBKAM - New Bridge- “street, Blackfriars. 


aUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


E OF PROFIT. INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


e¢ his Society after Midsummer, 1850, and re- 
Policies ~ tree nt each Se pine By period of division, will PAR- 
park IN FOUR-F IPTHS of the Net Profits of the Society 
r Midsummer, 1850, in proportion to their contribu- 
hose ‘profits, and according t to the conditions contained in 

jety'’s Prospectus and Act of Parliament. 
emo’ F708 required by this Society for insuring young 
a much lower than in many other met established offices, 
rers are fully lg apo from all risk by an ampleguaran- 
the accumulated funds derived from the 


SHAR 


wt oD addition to 


irestments of Prem ES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


_—_— vr ~ 
AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ses, gaat a Lond SOCIETY, 

ace ackfriars, Lon on, and a aicu' 
13, Chatham-Pi8es A PIT ATL, £500, 


William Butterworth Bay ae: Esq. Chairman. 
7e Fuller, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

Edward Lee, Esq. 

Colonel Doane: 





rroughs, Esq 
Yeris Barret c hichester, Esq. 


rson. Major Tu 
"iat Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
rcent. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on the 
ein 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 1852. 
"Jeans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life nterests 
ud Reversions. 
INDIA BRANCH. 
The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies 
ofInsurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, in Calcutta, 
\adras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil and ‘Military Ser- 
rees, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 
with full particulars, to on of re peer at enn 9 and 
of Youths proceeding to India is especially invite 
ieantians of . ex JHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
yN NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 
§, Waterloo-place, Pall omg Lond m; 97, George-street, Edin- 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place. ‘ow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 
— 








um added Sum added | 8um 
“ Policy | to og | payable at 
in 1841. in 1848. | Death. 


Sum 
Assared. | Time Assured. | 


— 


£5,000 





13 yrs. 10 mths. rm 6 8 | ae 10 0) 4 me +4 
e | 0 2x 
12 years 100 o 0 7 0 1,257 10 
ee bt) 0 1, 10 
0 022 10 
0 | 628 15 
0} 0 

0 | 511 


“The Premiums, aavestabonn, are on the most moderates scale. and 
alyone-half need be paid for the first five years, w the In- 
cance is for Life. Every information afforded on spolicaton to 
the Resident Director. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, sondon 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Chairman—THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq. ; Alderman. 
Demity-Chairman—WILLIAM LEAP, Esq. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. J. ame hers Ei Ala. M.P. 
William Banbury, Esq. ovat E 
Edward Bates, | Thomas pete nn ‘Ald. 





Thomas Cam in tesa. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, = Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Auditors— aaa M.A.—J. B. Shuttleworth, Esq, 
Physician—Dr. J Jeafireson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’ s-place, Old Jewry. 
Conaulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 
Solicttor—W illiam Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 
the security ofan Assurance fund of three hundred and twenty 
‘tousand pounds, and an income of 74,000. a year, arising from 
de issue of 7,000 Policies. 


Bonus, or Profit Branch. 
, Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 
“percent. of the profits on this branch (after payment of five 
val premiums); and the profit assigned to each Policy may 
therbe added to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the 
canual premium. 


Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 


The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 

Mvantages to the assured, not offered by any other office, —for 
Yiere the object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a 
erain sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of the 
sured, at a reduced rate of premium. 





_Premiums to Assure £100. Whole Term. 
Ae | One Year, Seven Years. With Profits.) Without Profits. 
£019 1 £1 15 10 £111 10 
127 25 5 207 
169 sey i 
st tt 11910 | 468 | 
) 324 317 0 612 9 
inehalt of the Whole Term Premium may remajn on credit 
~ Tseven years, or one-third of the Premium may renthin for life 
ee the e Peller at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
jout noti 
paid in roe month ao proofs have been approved. 
ri 


The os et approved security. 
’ Medical Officers attend every day at Throgmorton-street, at 
iuarter before 2 o'clock, E. BATES, Resident Director. 
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G UTTA PERCHA ESTABLISHMENT, 98, 

New Bond-street. A. THORN & CO. Lookin Glass, Pic. 
ture, and Print Frames, Console-tables, Brackets, Chandeliers, 
Cornices, and other decorations. The Trade sup iied. Same terms 
as = 4 oe Sette Percha Company's Works, 18, Wharf-road, City- 
road, London. 





ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E.J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 

ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.LM. the Em- 
Faspe of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the public an 
ction of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
racing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 

pes charges. Ladies’Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelledin 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen’s, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and accurate gains, Lever Watches, jeweled | in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DEN trand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock ‘Bows er Area). 


UPERIOR SHEFFIELD PLATED DISH 
COVERS, with strong erste mountings and silver shields 
for engraving the crest or coat of arms. 
TABLE DISH COVER 
Light Plating 
The Gadroon pattern......per set £11 a 
The shaped Montrose pattern, do. 12 ae 1617 6 
The Grosvenor pattern ...... do. on 20 6 6 
The Albert pattern ... «. do, - 20 - 6 
The Gordon pattern do. 12 6 6 16 6 
The above sets compass four dish covers—viz. one 20- inch, one 
18-inch, and two 14-inch. 
The Guide to the extensive Stock in the show rooms contains the 





Heavy Plating. 
£15 12 6 





— and descriptions of Silver Plate. of London manufacture, 
with copious information respecting Sheffield or Electro- plated 
Ware, illustrated with engravings. It may be be gratis, or will | 
be forwarded, post-free, on application.— A. B. SAVORY & SONS, | 
— Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, Sone sig opposite the 
LK GTON and C O., | 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e. 
Beg rere LEG to onl or; on to their Establishments, 
NOORGATESTREET, } LONDON; 
And Pen Fay NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of | 
their own production 
The Patentees feel the necessity of informing the public, that 
articles sold as * Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.'s process,” offer | | 
no guarantee for ‘heir manufacture, unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
_Replating and Gilding as usual. 





E 
GELFSEA Cream- “nid Note Paper, 5 nines for od. 
quires for ls. ; Plain Envelopes to match, $d. er 100. Best Lage 
Wax, 14 sucks for is. Card Plate engraved for 2s. 6d. ; 100 best | 
Cards printed for 2s. 6d. A choice Collection of Dressing Cases, 
Writing and Travelling Cases, Work Boxes, Envelope Boxes 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &c., at WILLIAM LOCK: 
WOOD's, 75, New a street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 308. sent carriage 
x* The finest Eau de ie Cologne imported at 28. per bottle, or 11s 
om ‘case of six bottles. 
ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing Establishment, 
Carpet and Floor-cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-stree y J 
ARCHER solicits an inspection of his superior PAP ER-HANG- 
INGS, (made by his patented inventions,) fitted up on the walls of | 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in ever 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. In a 
dition the roomsare furnished with superior furniture, (the price j 
marked in plain ayes, ,) giving at one view a drawing-room fit 
for reception. Bed-room and other Paper-hangings, 4d. per yard ; 
French and all foreign a. eaneines. of the first fabric; Brussels 
and Tapestry Carpets at 2s. 8d. to 38. 6d. per yard; best Sprranted 
Floor-cloth, eight yards ner tg cut tto any dimensions, 28. 3d, 28. 6 
and 2s. 9d. per yard. 


pew ER- LOOM CARPETS, BRUSSELS and 
VET PII 
The PATENT POWEK. ki 10M BRU SSELS CARPETS, manu- 
factured by BRIGHT & CO., are now offered in wee quatsties, 
and in great variety of designs. They are TWENTY PER CENT. 
a than any other goods of equa al quality offered to the pan 
The VELVET PILE CARPETS, manufactured pd the same 
pared, processes, are of hos .¥ beauty, and of the very first 
qualit. 
They. are offered at full TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. below 
the ei of ood of care characte’ 
The P TENT T TAPESTRIES are an admirable and beautiful 
article for TOURTAINS. PORTIERES, FURNITURE COVER- 


&e. 
The POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS, VELVET PILES and 
TAPESTRIES, are well suited for. forci rolgn me markets 
Wholesale Warehouses, 20, 5 STRE SET, SNOW- 
HILL, LONDON; and 2, NEW BROWN STREET, MAN- 


CHESTER 
YARPETS.— BRIGHTS PATENT BRUS- 


SELS.—Having sold upwards of 30,000 yards, we can confi- 
dently recommend them. Their VELVET PIL ES and EXTRA 
quality of rasan are unequalled by any other production, at 20 
per cent. less c 
TAPEST RY “for CURTAINS, in colour, design, price, and 
durability Unri 
Best a mae Old yt s agreat reduction. Kidder 
and other CARPETING, FRENCH SILK, and WORSTED 
DAMASKS in great variety. 
Turkey Carpets, Floor-cloth, & 
KENT and CUMMING, 4, 
Ww ATER LOO-PLACE. 
ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous forthe hairsnot coming 
loose,is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans ina third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushesof 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successfulmanner. The uine 
Smyrna Sponge,with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and oy 
bleaching, and securing the luxury of agen uine Smyrn 
Only at METCALFE, *RINGLEY & Co.'s a Extablishment, 
130 RB, “Oxford- street, one door from Holles-st: 


” Large size aitto, & 5 











REGENT -STREET, 


| appointed Agents, Chemists, and others.—N.B. Fo! 





Coution.— Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’sadopted by 
some 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and GLASS 
BUSINESS is — on in Oxford-st The 
are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 
description of goods at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 
Dinner Service for 12 may be purchased for four guineas.— 250, 
Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 
HANDELIERS.—The most extensive and best 
assorted STOUK of CHANDELIERS, of Britics wea 
ree isat the Falcon Glass Works, Holland-stree lack fri 
APSLEY PELLATT &CO. solicit an inspection of the onaliar of 
their work, which will be found very superior: all new glass of the 
most pellucid character, and no foreign drops being used in their 
— we Manufactory may be viewed the first four days of 
e wee! 


D INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent roy! Acidities, Heartburn. Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa Aperzons S is admirabl ly adapted 
for Females _ Children.—DIN ORD & CO., Dispensin 
Chemists, 172, New Bond- eirest, aan Agents for the Improv 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 


OSS OF 1 TEETH.—A NEW and very curious 
invention connected with aw: | Suva has been 1 
duced o Mr. HOWARD, of 17, George-st Hanover-square 
is the production of an entirely NEW DESCRIP TION of A ‘tte 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They 
so perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to be distinguished from 
the originals by the closest observer. They will never change 
colour or decay, and will be found very superior to any teeth ever 
before used This method does not require the extraction of any 
Teeth or Roots, or any painful operation, and will support and 
preserve the teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore arti- 
culation and mastication. The invention is of importance to man: 
persons, and those who are interested init should avail themselves 
of of Mr. Howard's NEW DISC OV Ek RY. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 

EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 

SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, C chops, 

and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, an 

and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the mbmanw: 
to perfectly digest the foo: 

he daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 

safeguard to health. 

Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, Caters. 
street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; and also by 
| Mess essrs. Barclay & Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
| Oilmen and Merchants, London ; and generally by the principal 
| Dealers in Sauce. 

N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of “Lea 
& Perrins” are upon t the | label and patent cap of the bottle. 


7 
_ | SASS! AFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
MOTTE'’S nutritive, health-restoring, Aromatic Chocolate, 

prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. This Chocolate con- 
tains the peculiar virtues of the Sassafras root, which has been 
ong held in great estimation for its parity! ing and alterative pro- 
perties. The aromatic quality (which is very grateful to the 
stomach) most invalids require for breakfast and evening repast to 
promote digestion, and to a deficiency of this property in the cus- 
tomary breakfast and supper may, in agreat measure, be attributed 
the frequency of cases of Indigestion, ,» generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the 
digestive organs, &c., from whence arises many diseases, such e 
eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In 

debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of the liver and intes- 
tines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., and in spasmodic 
asthma, it is much recommended. Sold in pound packets, price 4a, 
by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, Strand, London ; s aise by by 
or a List of 


t on) 











Agents, see Bradshaw ‘8 6d. Guide. 


OWLAND'S KALYDOR.-This ORIENTAL 
) BALSAMIC Preparation is of unfailing efficacy in 
thoroughly purifying the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Redness, 





| Freckles, Tan, and Discolorations, healing Sunburn, Stings of In- 
| sects, producing a healthy fre eshness and transparency of Com- 


plexion, and softness and delicacy of the Skin. 
88. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S HAIR WASH.—This is a Pre- 
paration from the choicest ORIENTAL HERBS, of peculiarly 
mild and detersive properties. It pleasingly and effectually cleanses 
the HAIR and SKIN of the HE AD from scurf and every species 
of impurity, and imparts a delicate fragrance. It is particularly 
recommended to be used after BATH ING, as it will 
probability of catching cold in the head, and will render the hair 
dry in a few minutes. It entirely supe es the necessity for using 
the fine comb, so injurious to the tender skin of the head ; an 
from its beneficial effects on the health, together with the grateful 
and refreshing sensation it imparts, and being perfectly innocent 
in its nature, will prove an invaluable or age to the TOILET 
and the purposes Sori, RSERY SS ii ottle. 

Sold VLAND & SONS, 20, {ATTON- GARDEN, 
LON} SON. a oy all Chemists and Perfumers. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
{ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


FLOWERS, is strongly recommended for Softening, Im- 
prow ing, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a 
looming and charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant 
rfume and Ly coumnats, It will completely remove Tan, 
Bu un-burn, Kedness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and, by con- 
tinuing its use only for a short time, the skin will become and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiful.—Sold in bottles, price 2a. 9d., with directions for using 
it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 
Cus of COUGHS, COLDS, and ASTHMA, 
by DB jooocn’s PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. W. J. Dale, Chemist. 65, Queen-street, Portsea : 

“FP mom the Wt. 4 I pene, had of Dr. Locock’s Pulmonie 
Wafers ghout this ] cality, I must do you justice to 
say that I consider them ey for coughs, colds, asthma, &c.” 

‘o Singers and Public Speakers Shey are invaluable for clearing 
and strengthening ~~ voice. oan ave a pleasant taste. Price 
18, 14d, 28. 9d., and 118 per box 

DR’ LOCOCK’s ARTIBILIOUS WAFERS, 
A mild and gentle Aperient and Stomachic Medicine, having a 
most agreeable taste, and of great efficacy for regulating the Secre- 
tions and correcting the action of the Stomach and Liver.—Sold at 
la. 14d., 2a. 9d., and 11a, per box. 


“OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS the 
best remedy to cure BAD LEGS.—Eliza Dew, the wife of 

a farm-servant living with Mr. King, of Dinton, near Salisbu 
suffered for several months with a sore leg, the ulceration of whic: 2 
was so dreadfully obstinate that it defied the skill of eminent 
medical men to abate its malignity. When in its worst state, she 
commenced using Holloway’s Vintment and Pills, which soon 
roduced favourable appearances ; and by persevering in their use 
for a short period, she can now boast a sound cure. There is no 
case, however obstinate, bad, or long-standing, but may becured by 
these admirable medicines.—Sold by all Vig -~ TK and at Pro- 

fessor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand 


Price 48. 6d. and 


revent the 
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Will OPEN for EXHIBITION on WEDNESDAY, April 30. 





THE HOLY LAND, 


FROM ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC SKETCHES MADE ON THE SPOT. 


NEW AND MAGNIFICENT DIORAMA 


JERUSALEM AND THE HOLY LAND: 


EXHIBITING 
The SACRED LOCALITIES of SCRIPTURE; 
The MOUNTAINS and RIVERS CELEBRATED in BIBLE HISTORY or POETRY; 
The SCENES MOST MEMORABLE in the LIFE of OUR SAVIOUR and HIS APOSTLES. 


“ Those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross.” 


PAINTED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
MR. W. BEVERLY, 


FROM SKETCHES, MADE ON THE SPOT, DURING REPEATED JOURNEYS IN THE EAST. 


BY MR. W. H. BARTLETT, 


AvtHor or ‘ WaLks about Jervsatem,’ ‘Forty Days 1n THE Desert,’ ETC. 
With appropriate Music, under the Direction of Mr. TULLY. 


“ Whatever concerns the Holy Land is heard and read with lively interest : its scenery, its antiquities, its past history and future glories, engage alike the traveller and the divine........ All that an 
Gelight the eye, and feed the imagination, is lavished over its surface ; the lovers of scenery can there find every form and variety of landscape: the snowy heights of Lebanon with its cedars, the valleyof 
the Jordan, the mountains of Carmel, Tabor, and Hermon, and the Waters of Galilee, as beautiful as in the days when David sang their praise, and far more interesting by the accumulation of remi- 
niscences.”—QuARTERLY Kevirw. 





PROGRAMME. 


The Route adopted in this Prncrrmace THROUGH THE HoLy LANp, commencing at the point where the Israelites crossed THE ReD Ska, in their 
progress towards the Promised Land, passes over the DESERT OF THE WANDERING, by the Convent or Movnt Srvat, to the Lanp or Epoy and it 
wonderful capital, Perra ; and thence, by way of Mount Hor and THE Deap Sea, to BETHLEHEM and THE River JorDAN. Descending to the Coasts 
0F TYRE AND Spon, it traverses Mount LEBANON, with its venerable cedars, to the TemPLE OF BAALBEC, and the city of Damascus. Thence, turning 
southward, it embraces the Sea or GALILEE, the villages of NazaretH, Narn, and Betuany, and finally exhibits the most prominent objects of interest 
in the City oF JERUSALEM, terminating with an Interior View of the CnuRcH oF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


THE HOLY LAND.—PART THE FIRST. PART THE THIRD. 


. THE RED SEA—Scene of the Passage of the Israclites.—Exodus xv. 19. XVI. MOUNT CARMEL, with the Bay of Acre.—Jeremiah xlvi. 1°. 
. MOUNT SERBAL—Probable Scene of the Striking of the Rock.—Exodus xvii. 1. XVII. TYRE, with distant view of Mount Hermoa.—Ezekiel xxvi. 14. 
. THE PLAIN OF THE LAW-GIVING.—Exodus, xix. 1, 2 | XVIII. BEYROUT—Mount Lebanon in the distance.—1 Kings vy. 6. 
. MOUNT SINAI—with the Convent of St. Katherine.—Exodus xxiv. 13. | XIX. THE CEDARS OF SOLOMON.—Psalm civ. 16. 
. INTERIOR OF THE CONVENT OF MOUNT SINAI.—Exodus xxxiv. 22. XX. THE RUINS OF BAALBEC.—1 Kings ix, 17, 1s. 
. EZION-GEBER—the Land of Edom in the distance.—1 Kings ix. 26,2°. XXI. DAMASCUS.— Acts ix. 3, 4. 
. THE LAND OF EDOM, with the March of the Mecca Carayan.—Jeremiah xlix. 17. XXII, THE LAKE OF TIBERIAS, or SEA OF GALILEE.—Matthew iv. 15, 19. 
| XXIII MOUNT TABOR,and MOUNT GILBOA.—Judges iv. 14; 2Samuel i 21. 
| XXIV. NAZARETH.— Matthew ii. 23. 
PART THE SECOND. JERUSALEM. 
VIII. ENTRANCE TO THE CITY OF PETRA.—Isaiah xxxiv. 14. XXV. THE VILLAGE OF BETHANY—John xi. 18. 
IX. INTERIOR OF THE CITY OF PETRA.—Jeremiah xlix. 16. XXVL. JERUSALEM, FROM TILE MOUNT OF OLIVES—Luke xix. #7. 
X. MOUNT HOR, THE BURIAL-PLACE OF AARON—Numbers xx. 22. | XXVIII. THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE—Matthew xxvi. 36. 
XL. THE DEAD SEA—Genesis xix. 24. XXVIII. TOMB OF ABSALOM—2 Samuel xviii. 18. 
XIL THE WILDERNESS OF THE DEAD SEA, and CONVENT OF SANTA SABA.— THE VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT—Joel iii. 2. 
Luke iv. 1. | THE POOL OF SILOAM—John ix. 6, 7. 
XIII. THE RIVER JORDAN—Bathing Place of the Greek Pilgrims.— Matthew iii. 13. MOUNT MORIAH—SITE OF THE TEMPLE-—2 Chronicles iii. 1. 
XIV, THE VILLAGE OF BETHLEHEM.—Matthew ii. 6. | XXXII. THE JEWS’ PLACE OF WAILING—Deuteronomy iv, 27, 39, 31. 
XY. CHAPEL OF THE NATIVITY AT BETHLEHEM.—Luke ii. 7. . XXXIII. INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE—John xix. 4i, & 


WILL OPEN for EXHIBITION on WEDNESDAY NEXT, April 30, 
AT THE ST. GEORGE'S GALLERY, ST. GEORGE'S PLACE, 
HYDE PARK CORNER (the old Chinese Exhibition). 
Admission, One Shilling.—Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown. 








Morning, at 12; Afternoon, at 3; Evening, at 8 o’clock.—Doors open Half-an-Hour before cach Representation. 
Descriptive Books may be had in Engl'sh or French. 
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